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Our first number closed with a rapid digest of the authori- 
ties relating to the subject of the temporal jurisdiction of the 
See of Rome, and in what manner it was construed and 
accepted by the clergy and laity of Kurope. 

Let us see how the matter stands in the United States. 
Some thirty years ago, that great, good, and learried Catholic, 
Bishop England, a man respected and esteemed by all who 
knew him, said: 

“Tt is a heresy in religion, it is an absurdity in politics, to assert that 
because a man possesses political power, therefore he possesses ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction: or that, because he has spiritual power, he, therefore, has 


magisterial rights in the State. The doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the principles of the American Constitution are in unison upon 


this subject.”"—L/ngland’s Works, Vol. 2, p. 249. 
Again, in same volume, p. 251, he says: 


“Let the Pope and Cardinals, and all the powers of the Catholic world 
united, make the least encroachment on that Constitution, (of the U. S.,) 
we will protect it with our lives. Summon a general council. Let that 
council interfere in the mode of our electing but an assistant turnkey of a 
prison—we deny its right; we reject its usurpation. Let that council lay 
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a tax of one cent only upon any of our churches, we will not pay it. Yet, 
we are most obedient Papists,” etc. 


At p. 252 of the same volume, in terms still more emphatic, 
he says: 


“ Roman Catholics believe the Pope to be the successor of St. Peter, and, 
therefore, to be entitled to a supremacy of honor and distinction through 
the whole of the Christian world. This, however, is only that which is due 
to a spiritual head. This jurisdiction is only in spiritual and ecclesiastical 
concerns. The American Constitution leaves its citizens in perfect freedom 
to have whom they please to regulate their spiritual concerns. But if the 
Pope were to declare war against America, and any Roman Catholic, under 
the pretext of spiritual obedience, was to refuse to oppose this temporal 
aggressor, he would deserve to be punished for his refusal, because he owes 
to his country to maintain its rights; and spiritual power does not and 
can not destroy the claim which the government has upon him.” 
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Bishop Spaulding, in his “ Evidences of Catholicity,” p. 338, 
emphatically denies this charge. He says: 


“ But the Papacy invested itself with temporal powers; and in the mid- 
dle ages, it claimed the right to depose princes, and to absolve their sub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance. Be it so; what then? Was this acces- 
sion of temporal power ever viewed as an essential prerogative of the Pa- 
pacy? or was it not considered merely as an accidental appenduge ; the 
creature of peculiar circumstances? Are there any examples of such al- 
leged usurpations during the first ten centuries of its history? Has this 
power been exercised, or even claimed, by the Roman Pontiffs for the last 
three centuries? If these two facts are undoubted—as they certainly are— 
then how maintain that a belief in the Papacy involves a recognition of its 
temporal power? Was the latter ever a doctrine of the Catholic Church? 
If it was, where is the proof; where the Church definition that made it a 
doctrine? Did not five leading Catholic Universities, when officially called 
on by Mr. Pitt, Prime Minister of Great Britain, solemnly and unanimously 
disclaim this opinion, and maintain the precise contrary? Did the Catholic 
Church; did the Popes ever rebuke them for the disclaimer? Do not 
Catholics all over the wortp now almost unanimously disclaim it? And 
are they the less Catholic for this? I fearlessly assert—and I do it advis- 
edly—that there are very few Catholics at the present day who do not reject 
this opinion—that there are still fewer, if any, who maintain it—and that it 
is not allowed to be defended, at least publicly, eren in Rome itself. Such 
being clearly the case, is not all this clamor about the temporal power 
of the Pope a mere device—a conjuring up of a phantom in the past, for the 
purpose of frightening persons of weak nerves into a hatred of the Papacy ?” 


The Catholic Council of New-York, in its last pastoral 
address, uses the following language : 


‘Your first duty is to God and your holy faith. Your second subordi- 
nate, but in its own sphere equally supreme, loyalty to your country, in all 
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her vicissitudes of prosperity or of adversity, if God should so permit her 
to be tried,” etc. 


The Catholic Council of Baltimore, in April last, we believe, 
in their pastoral letter, address the following advice to the 
Catholic people : 


“To the general and State governments you owe allegiance in all as 
regards the civil order. The authorities of the Church challenge your obe- 
dience in things of salvation. We have no need of pressing this distinction, 
which you fully understand and constantly observe. You know that we 
have uniformly taught you, both publicly and privately, to perform all the 
duties of good citizens, and that we have never exacted of you, as we our- 
selves have never made, even to the highest ecclesiastical authority, any 
engagements inconsistent with the duties we owe to the country and its 
laws. On ev ery Opportune occasion we have avowed these principles ; and, 
even in our communication to the late Pontiff, we rejected, as a calum ny, 
the imputation that we were in civil matters subject to his authority. Be 
not disturbed at the misstatements of our tenets which are daily made, or 
at the effort to deprive us of our civil rights, and of the confidence and 
esteem of our fellow-citizens,” etc. 


Bishop Hughes, of New-York ; Bishop McGill, of Richmond, 
and, indeed, every bishop and priest in the United States, 
have denied the truth of this charge, and no Catholic, save 
one, in the United States, asserts it. If the Pope had, 
claimed any such paramount allegiance, so important in its 
character, it is wonderful that he did not punish or rebuke the 
insubordinate and rebellious spirits in Europe and America, 
who denied it. 

At this day, the main authority relied upon to sustain this 
monstrous charge, is Mr. Orestes A. Brownson, the editor of 
Brownson’s Review, a not very ancient convert to Cath olicism, 
ee is the only Catholic in the United States that does claim 

this power for the Pope; but who is not, the Catholic Church, 
nor authorized to spez ak for it. He claims it as a mere deduc- 
tion from the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Pope. Of this 
claim, on the part of Mr. Brownson, Archbishop Kenrick, of 
Baltimore, in reply to an inquiry of the Protestant Bishop of 
Vermont, makes the following satisfactory disposition : 


‘« Although I addressed this distinguished publicist (Brownson) in 1846, 
in terms of high commendation of his zeal and ability in defense of the 
Catholic faith which he had embraced but two years before, and the other 
bishops concurred with me, none of us thought of rendering ourselves re- 
sponsible for whatever views he might afterwards entertain, as he himself 
has recently avowed most distinctly, to correct the abuse made of our signa- 
tures which are represented as implying an unqualified indorsement of all 
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his sentiments. Most assuredly I dissent from him, if he claims for the 
Pope any right to interfere with our civil allegiance. With his full know- 
ledge and approval Catholics everywhere pledge and render it to the 
government under which they live; knowing that it is a duty independent 
of all ecclesiastical sanction.” 


In addition to all this, there has not been, in our whole his- 


‘tory, a single instance in which the Pope claimed, or the 


Jatholics yielded, any action or duty, in peace or in w ar, Or 
uttered any sentiment of obedience incompatible with the 
strictest allegiance or most devoted loyalty, to the government 
of the United States. In war, they have proved “themselves 
gallant and faithful soldiers; and, in peace, quiet and valuable 
citizens; as much so as any Protestant denomination. W hy 
then, disfranchise them—many of them native-born citizens— 
of their civil rivileges? In Christian devotion and charity ; 
in loyalty to the Union, and the free institutions of the coun- 
try; in fidelity to the national flag, and in all the qualities of 
good citizens, they are as far superior to the political clergy- 
men, who have be en, and are now, engaged in finning the 
flames of discord between North and South, as an angel of 
light to a demon of perdition, or as Montgome ry to Arnold. 

“Tn e every oath of allegiance which a foreign-born Catholic 
takes, on being naturalized, he expressly abjures all political 
allegiance to all and ev ery prince, power or potentate, what- 
ever, which embraces the Pope as a temporal prince. Now, 
if they retain paramount allegiance to the Pope, t they all com- 
mit a willful and deliberate perjury, which, as to the great 
mass, is uncharitable to believe and cruel to charge ; particu- 
larly, when no act incompatible with the greatest loy alty and 
utmost fidelity to our institutions, has ever been exhibited. 
We regard this idea of allegiance to two independent govern- 
ments one paramount to the other, as supremely ridiculous 
and absurd; an anomaly in politics, which has no other 
existence than in the inventive brain of scheming religious 
bigots. 

‘We all know what Washington, Jefferson, Madison and a 
whole host of their patriotic cotemporaries thought of religious 
liberty, and the entire freedom of conscience. We all know, 
that, well acquainted with Roman Catholicism, with all its 
objectionable features, they intended that there should be no 
ineligibility to office on account of religious opinion, and that, 
under the benignant influence of this fundame ental prince iple of 
true liberty, pure and undefiled religion has flourished in this 
country beyond all example. In addition to all they have 
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said, we subjoin the following explicit and most eloquent 
remarks of the late Mr. Webster, the greatest statesman that 
New-England ever produced, which, though brief, compre- 
hend the whole ground. 

In his great discourse delivered at Plymouth Rock, Decem- 


ber, 1820, Mr. Webster said : 


“ The principle of religious toleration, to which the world has come so 
slowly, is at once the most just and the most wise of all principles.” 


Again, he says: 

“Thanks be to God, that this spot was honored as the asylum of religious 
liberty. May its standard, reared here, remain for ever !—May it rise up as 
high as heaven, till its banners shall fan the air of both continents, and 
wave as a glorious ensign of peace and security to the nations!” 


In one of his letters he remarks as follows: 


“It seems to be the American destiny, the mission which has been 
intrusted to us here on this shore of the Atlantic, the great conception and 
the great duty to which we are born, to show that all sects, and all denomi- 
nations, professing reverence for the authority of the Author of our being, 
and belief in his revelations, may be safely tolerated without prejudice 
either in our religion or our liberties. 

““We are Protestants generally speaking; but you all know that there 
presides at the head of the Supreme Judicature of the United States, a 
Roman Catholic; and no man, I suppose, throughout the whole United 
States, imagines that the judicature is less safe; that the administration of 
public justice is less respectable or less secure, because the Chief-Justice of 
the United States has been, and is, a firm adherent of that religion. And 
so it is in every department of society amongst us,” etc. 


There is no necessity of voting for a Roman Catholiv 
because he is one, nor should he be excluded because 
he is one. Every true man should vote or not for a 
Roman Catholic, as his qualifications might determine. The 
first inquiry should be, Is he honest, is he faithful, is he capa- 
ble? and if he is, the second inquiry should be, Is he more so, 
than his Protestant competitor? Ifhe be, select him. If his 
Protestant competitor be more so than he, select the Protest- 
ant. If qualifications be equal, other considerations, not af- 
fecting the public interest, may determine; for the country will 
suffer no detriment by the selection of either. We think the 
people are very capable of selecting, as well between the trust- 
worthy and untrustworthy Catholics, as they are between the 
trustworthy and untrustworthy Protestants, and that they 
are sufficiently impressed with the importance of the duty to 
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perform it judiciously. The principles of this American 
party would kindle a flame in the Republic of such intensity, 
that it could not be extinguished, until a common ruin h: ad 
enveloped the civil and religious liberty of the people, the 
institutions of the country, and the Union of these once free, 
happy, prosperous, and powerful States. Let every Democrat 
determine to resist it at all hazards , and to the last extremity. 
By it, they will neither advance the cause of religion nor 
suppress Catholicism. 

The Protestant prophets have been assuring the world, that 
Romanism was accursed of God and must surely fall, and 
some of them have calculated the very day of its final over- 
throw; and yet they profess to be awfully afraid that it is 
about to sweep over the world, like a sirocco blast! Do they 
distrust God—if not, why are they afraid ? 

The next engine which the American party has brought to 
play upon the Democratic party, and the = t of the country, 
is that of “foreignism.” The Catholic question was intended 
to operate upon the religious bigotry, and the foreign upon 
the native prejudices of “the country—both of them formid- 
able, when brought to play upon feelings already intensely 
excited. They would have us believe, in spite of the every- 
day proofs to the contrary, that there is neither virtue, intelli- 
gence nor love of freedom in any country but this. That no 
foreign-born citizen can so far forget the land of his nativity, 
as to feel that affection for the land of his adoption, which Ww ill 
make it safe to trust him with office, or even the right of suf 
frage. That he is too stupid to understand the value of liberty 
and the principles of our institutions, until after twenty-one 
years’ schooling! All this they urge, with a zeal and pertina- 
city, which, to a casual observer, w ‘ould induce the belie f, that 
they are sincere! But, in our humble opinion, there was no 
sincerity in its originators. It was intended to delude and 
deceive, until other and more ambitious projects were consum- 
mated. Now, a few facts and a few illustrations will dissipate 
this scheme, and scatter it into thin air. 

We can point to the peopling of our Republic by foreigners. 
We can trace in our past history their patient’ endurance, 
painful toils, severe suffering, intrepid services and faithful 
devotion to the flag of the Union, under circumstances, some- 
times, of the strongest temptation to abandon it. We can per- 
ceive in our past as well as our present history, proofs that 
they are industrious, quiet, peaceful, and enterprising citi- 
zens, and, for the number that has come among us, a most 
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wonderful exhibition of loyalty to our institutions. In war, 
although they composed the material part of our regular 
armies and ships’ crews, they have been gallant, faithful, and 
true. So much so, that our most distinguished commanders 
by land and sea, commend their gallantry > and fidelity— —among 
them is scarce ly ever a desertion. In peace, there have been 
no conspiracies, no schemes, no plots to ov erthrow or subvert 
our Republican institutions, or subject them to any foreign 
domination. All the schemes and plots and conspiracies, 
which have ever been gotten up to dissolve this Union, sub- 
vert this government, or subject us to foreign domination and 
influence, have been the work of native-born New- Englanders ! 
We do not speak it angrily; but with hearty sorrow. New- 
England has the misfortune to furnish the entire material of 
disunion, raw and manufactured for the rest of the Re epublie. 
This hostility to foreigners commenced euing the session of 
the Convention that framed the Constitution, by those of its 
members who subsequently proved themse lves to be monocrats 
and federalists in principle and in feeling. It was renewed 
by the federal administration of John Adams, in the alien and 
sedition laws, which the Democratic party so indignantly and 
so terribly overthrew. It was again renewed by the Hartford 
Convention, that memorable body, which was engaged in 
schemes of treason, and busied in paralyzing the arm of the 
American government, when engaged in our arduous and 
doubtful struggle with Great Britain; while foreigners, now so 
odious to them, were carrying the flag of the Union in tri- 
umph, over the bloody fields of Chippewa, Bridgewater and 
New-Orleans, and humbling the flag of the proud mistress of 
the ocean. In which should the American people confide ? 
Those plotting and secret schemers against the Union and the 
Constitution, or those who shed their hearts’ blood in the 
defense of our institutions and for the glory of our flag? In 
those nant and in those ships’ crews, were many Irishmen 


fighting against the armies of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain ‘and Ireland—and yet they wavered not ! !— they fal- 
tered not! Can the American people withhold from these 


men the Fal privileges of citizenship, when they freely offer 
their blood and treasure, in proof of their fidel lity to. the flag 
and devotion to the institutions of the country? W hat 
stronger evidence can they afford of their fidelity ? 

W hat is it that produces this attachment to our institutions, 
and devotion to our flag? It is the simple fact, that our insti- 
tutions open to them the path to honor, wealth, and prefer- 
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ment—a path which was closed to them in the land of their 
nativity. Close this door, and you dry up every feeling of 
sympathy and devotion to our country, and make aliens and 
enemies of them. 

The “American party” speaks most wailingly of foreign influ- 
ence and of the necessity of “ Americans ruling America.” For 
men who desire to take upon themselves the entire jurisdiction 
of the ae of the country, this is the most miserable and 
contemptible clap-trap ever attempte d to be played off upon a 
confiding people. We would inquire of these gentlemen, 
when it was, since the close of the Revolution, that any other 
than “ Americans ruled America,” and who now but Ameri- 
cans rule America? The Governor, the Legislature, the Con- 
gress, the Judiciary? President or Vice-President, a for- 
eigner can not be. We should be gratified to receive the 
information, for it has escaped both our reading and observa- 
tion. There is scarcely ever a foreigner by birth, either in 
Congress, in the State Legislatures, or in the Federal or State 
Judiciaries. No measure has been adopted by the federal 
government, in the slightest degree tinctured with foreign 
influence. In some instances the votes of foreign-born citizens 
may have decided an election between native-born candidates ; 
but this could only affect the ascendency of one or the othe : 
of the parties which divide the people, and it still leaves 
‘Americans to rule America.” We defy the proof, that the 
relations of the country with foreign powers, or any measure 
of the government has been prejudiced by foreigners, or in the 
slightest degree tinctured with foreign influence. This ery 
about foreign influence is a miserable humbug, worthy of 
political intriguers and tricksters, but altogether unworthy of 
statesmen and patriots, dealing with the great politic a] rights 
and interests of 30,000,000 of people. Foreigners are induced 
to emigrate here, because our extensive domain and produc- 
tive soil afford them the means of sustenance and comfort, 
and our institutions protection and freedom, beyond what they 
enjoyed in Europe. And when they do come, they have as 
strong inducements to defend and maintain them, as the na- 
tives have. The privileges and franchises of citizenship, 
which the government hol ds out to them, are the very strong- 
est inducements to patriotism and fidelity, which can be pre- 
sented. It has, heretofore, attracted to our country, some of 
the ablest, most learned and useful men of Europe, and while 
many vicious have come, from too much relaxation in the exe- 
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cution of the naturalization laws, the great mass has been of 
valuable men, and made useful citizens, 

But after all, judging of the future by the past, what danger 
is there to our institutions from the foreign-born population ? 
In 1800, our whole population, native and foreign, black and 
white, was 5,000,000; in 1810, 7,000,000; in 1820, "9,000,000: 
in 1830, 12,000,000; in 1840, 17, 000,000, and, in 1850, 
23,000,000; now, about 27,0 10,000, of which 4,000,000 are 
slaves, and not exceeding 8, 600 ,000 foreign- born—so, that the 
native exceeds the foreign- -bor n popul: ition, at least 20 ,000,000, 
or more than the whole population in 1840, or any precec ding 
decade. When, then, according to the best arithmetic, save 
that of Know-Nothingism, will the foreign become equal to 
the native population, so as to exert any controlling influence, 
good or bad, upon our social interests, or endanger our free 
institutions ? See not before the stars fall. If some of 
our learned politicians would visit some of the new States, 
filled up, almost entirely, by foreign emigrants and their im- 
mediate desce ndants, and ‘see their prosperous agriculture, 
skillful mechanics moral and religious bearing and industrious 
habits, and withs al their great devotion to the Union and our 
free institutions, they would come to the conclusion that these 
people, after all, were not so dangerous to either liberty or 
virtue as they are represented to be, and that the great mass 
of them were not to be judged or estimated by those miserably- 
depraved wretches, who rte about and infest our large cities. 
They are a different kind of ‘people. 

To proscribe and disfranchise those, who are already natu- 
ralized, as proposed by the American party, would be faith- 
less and perfidious, and create within our midst, a class hostile 
to our government. It would arouse a feeling of hostility among 
the people of other countries prejudicial to our interests, and 
exclude from the emigration here, the intelligent, the virtuous, 
and the learned, and bring us only those who care nothing for 
God or man, or the form of government under which they ‘live. 
T’o create a privileged and a proscribed class; to put Catholics 
and naturalized citizens upon the footing of convicts and free 
negroes, would sow the whirlwind, and a few years would 
bring us the storm, and a destructive one it would be. 

With an area of 3,000,000 of square miles, capable of sus- 
taining a population of 700,000,000, it is ridiculous to talk 
about an excess of population, when we have but 27,000,000. 
A thousand years would not make it as dense as it is in 
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Europe, or even in Massachusetts—that spot particularly set 
apart for om ome political, and moral volcanic eruptions. 

The federal government, by the Constitution, has no power 
over the subject of immigration, save only, to pass uniform 
laws of naturalization, which it has done and which have been 
in operation fifty-three years, with great success. Who shall 
emigrate here and who ‘shall exercise the right of suffrage, is 
a matter belonging solely and exclusively to the States. In 
whatever State unnaturalized foreigners are permitted to vote, 
that State has the power to correct it; and in whatever State 
convicts and paupers from foreign countries land, that State 
may prohibit them; the federal government has no power to 
do it. In the whole South, by the last census, there were but 
336,000 foreigners ' naturalized or not. Why should the South 

suffer herself to be thrown into commotion on this account, 
when she is not suffering, or in the remotest danger of suffer- 
ing from this cause, if there was any thing in it? 

From its foundation, it has been the policy of our govern- 
ment—a_ policy founded in the most elevated principles of 
humanity, libera lity, and hospitality—to invite to our country 
the learned, the virtuous, the enterprising and industrious of 
other countries, and to make it an asylum for the down-trod- 
den, oppressed, and distressed of every land; and, in order to 
win their affections and acquire their confidence, we have held 
out to them the inducement of full and free citizenship with- 
out distinction of birth. ‘The result has been, to fill our coun- 
try with good citizens, and our armies and navies with gallant 
and faithful soldiers. W hy change a system that has worked 
so successfully, without the slightest detriment? We, at least, 
are not willing to see the experiment made. If Greece and 
Rome had given full citizenship to the people they conquered, 
it would have created an attachment to their governments so 
ardent, that neither Macedonian phalanxes, nor Gothic and Van- 
dal hordes could have subdued them. Give these a the pri- 
vileges of full and complete citizenship, and no foreign influ- 
ence can detach their allegiance or shake their fide lity to our 
government. Actual experience has demonstrated this. 

In the present aspect of the sectional controversy between 
North and South, it seems to us that this attempted proscrip- 
tion and disfranchisement by the South, is perfectly suicidal. 
te very sin charged upon these people, by Northern “ isms” 

s, that in the exercise of the right of suffrage, the *y cast their 
no for the men, who, sté inding upon the faith of f the Consti- 
tution, sustain the Constitutional rights of the South. If the 
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South be right, the course of our adopted citizens, in sustain- 
ing them must be right, and should be approved, at least, by 
the South. 

In the late presidential election, when the strongest appeals 
were made, and the most seductive influences employed by 
the late Whig party, bringing to its aid the glare of military 
renown, they were impregnable and faithful to the cause of 
Democracy ; and why should ahi distrust them now? 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and a host of able and patri- 
otic cotemporaries confided in them—a confidence never be- 
trayed—and why should we distrust their fidelity? We may 
be assured there is no reality in these professed apprehensions. 
It is another attempt at Barnumnizing, to enable its perpe tra- 
tors to seize the government, and divide the “spoils.” There 
may be, and no doubt are, many bad men among the foreign- 
ers in our country, and there are certainly many, as many, 
comparatively spe: aking, as among the natives. The statistics 
of crime, exhibited by the last census, show this. In casting 
our suffrs ages or making appointments to office, the eligibility 
of foreign-born citizens does not necessarily put them into 
office, and no party maintains that, where qualifications are 
equal, the foreigner should be preferred. On the contrary, 
we all admit that the native should be preferred, and there is 
scarcely an instance in the history of the government in which 
this rule has been departed from. “The Americar party” 
goes for a total exclusion, however high the qualification, or 
virtuous the man; which, we think totally at war with the 
genius of our free institutions. Leave the voter or the ap- 
pointing power, when the suffrage is cast, or the ap = ment 
made, to determine this question of pre fere nee, ase xisting cir: 

cumstances decree, and the best interests of the country may 
require. The Democratic party, following the lead of its wise 
and patriotic founders, Jefferson, Madison, and others, is op- 
posed to any material alteration of the existing naturalization 
laws, except so far as to procure their more cautious and effi- 
clent execution. 

The fugitive-slave law of 1850-1, by which the federal 
government took upon itself, through its own officers, the re- 
clamation of fugitive slaves, as provided for in the constitu- 
tion—a law made necessary by the refusal of the Northern 
States to execute the act of 1793, to give effect to this consti- 
tutional provision—is now a source of bitter controversy. By 
the constitutional compact, the free States undertook, and in 
good faith were bound to execute this provision, which they 
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failed to do. When Congress undertook to perform the duty 
imposed by this provision, the Abolition a: nd Free-Soil parties of 
the Northern States not only refused to execute it, but resisted, 
defied, and nullified it, and then prated most voce iferous ly about 
the faith of compromises and the “ Afissourt perfidy.” Judg- 
ing them by their actions, they have determined to afford an 
asylum to runé uway slaves, prote ct slave-stealers and hold out 
inducements to slaves to run away from their owners. Is this 
honest—is it good faith—is it abiding the Constitution, or is it 
fraternal to the people of the South? 

In this sectional quarrel, in which so many of the most 
exciting elements are brought to bear, all at the same juncture 
of time, and when the elements of discord have been fanned 
by fanatics and traitors, into such an intense blaze, is there any 
hope that the Union can be preserved? Is it not greatly to 
be feared that foreign intrigue, unhallowed treason, unscrupu- 
lous ambition and mad fanaticism are about to accomplish that 
work of direful calamity, the dissolution of this great, this 
powerful and this beneficent Union —this mighty edifice, 
erected by unsurpassed wisdom, ardent love of liberty and 
unequalled patriotism. When we look through the vista of the 
future, and see the possibility of such an event, and the weight 
of responsibility which will rest upon those who s hall have 
wrought the mighty ruin, the mind naturally recurs to the 
question: Where lies the wrong—at what door the sin? We 
proclaim the South is innocent. 

By the Union, the South gained in her political, but lost in 
her pecuniary interests, while the North gained both politically 
and pecuniarily, as the statistics of commerce conclusively 
prove. By the Union, we have been protected and strength- 
ened, until we have grown to be a powerful, prosperous, 
and free people, and promise, in these elements of greatness, 
to eclipse the world. In the history of our progress, the 
South demanded no sacrifice of prince iple or interest on the 
part of the North, to their sectional views, save the compacts 
of the Constitution, and without which the Constitution would 
not have been made, or the Union founded. All that the 
South ever demanded or now demands, is, the observance of 
these compacts—its national beneficence, and its sectional and 
individual equalities. This every Democratic adminis settee. 
sustained by the Democratic party, always has, and now 
accords. What is the course of the free-soil party—the “ Re- 
publicans” (proh pudor/) of the North? They have not only 
demanded a system of measures, calculated to promote their 
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sectional interest at the expense of the South, but they de- 
mand to prescribe to the South her moral and religious opin- 
ions; to abolish Slavery as it existed at the time of the form- 
ation of the government; to prohibit Slavery in any of the 
territories; to dictate to any new State coming into the Union 
whether Slavery shall be one of its domestic institution 3; to 
prohibit the sale and transfer of slaves, from one of the Shave 
States to the other; to withhold from their owners fugitive 
slaves, and, in a word, to confine Slavery within its present 
limits, until they have so encompassed us about, that, when 
they have pes sufficient strength; they may crush it out 
and entirely. All these purposes, now openly avowed by 
the fanatics of the North, violating, as they do, the vital in- 
terests and rights of the South, and annihil: ating her inde »pend- 
ence and destroying her prosperity and safety, it is expected 
of the South, and demanded, that ‘she shall submit to, for the 
sake of the Union. Let the Abolition- Repul jlicans of the 
North be assured that she will not! Her spirit of independ- 
ence, her sense of justice, her knowledge of her rights, and 
her stern and lofty honor, will not permit it. The Union will 
cease to be dear to her, if she by it is to be provincialized, 
domineered, an ae tyrannized over, with more cruelty than in 
the days of her colonial bondage. 

If in the providence of God, these Northern fanatics, traitors, 
and disorganizers shall succe ed in dissolving this | Union— 
who, what is to be the gainer? Religion ?—it will undergo 
the ec ipse of ages. Liberty ?—she will be buried in vk ruins 
of 09 conflagration, without hop » of resurrection. Free insti- 
tutions ?—there will scarce sly be a wreck of them left. Intolera- 
ble and crushing despotisms will be reared upon their ruins. 
The North ?- she will make perpetual and ar ao > ene- 
mies of a race 2 of virtuous, independent people, who by a fair, 
a liberal, a just, and snabiaes course might have been made 
sincere and valuable friends. The slaves ?—they will be trans- 
ferred only to a new set of masters and a severer bondage. 
The world ?—the nations will only see the last hope of liberty 
and free institutions fall into ruins, proclaiming in their fall 
the incapacity of man for self-government. What calamities 
will ensue? ‘bloody, and desolating wars, waged with a fero- 
city and bitterness never before expcrie need. ‘The conflict of 
kindred against kindred, for the sake of an inferior race. The 
wreck of free instit utions, the crush of freedom’s last hope— 
the annihilation of commerce, a extinction of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and om establishment of a swarm of unmitigated 
despotisms. Whether in the long, the bitter, the devastating 
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and bloody strife, the North or the South shall triumph in the 
work of de struction, they will but acquire the wreck of power, 
the ruins of libe arty, and a devastated and blighted country. 
The victor will be the vanquished. 

T’o avoid these woeful results and sad calamities, the Demo- 
cratic party North and South, is most ardently struggling—pro- 
claiming its determined purpose to maintain the Constitution, 
and therightsof the South, or perish i in the struggle. And Ww hs at 
dowesee? Itisthe Southern wing of the “ Americ an party” of 
which we do not intend to utter an unkind word, or of whose 
motives make the slightest impeachment, which is engaged in a 
league and making common cause with the Whigs, Abolitionists, 
Free-Soilers and “American party” of the North in a furious and 
ee war upon t the Democratic party, while the 

Southern “American party,” if we are : believe their profes- 
sions, are diametrically opposed to the objects of the Northern 
party. Thus the South sees in the hands of her inveterate 
enemies, an arrow feathered from her own wing ready to be 
sped to her heart. Does not the Southern wing of the ““Ame- 
rican party” see, that to overthrow the Democratic party is 
but to , put fanaticism, folly, and Northern domination into 
power? Wewish the limits of this artic le, already so protracted, 
would permit us to cull from their various sources, the un- 
mistakable evidence that every party and fragment of a party 
at the North, save the Democratic party, is hostile to the South, 
and that in crushing the Democratic party, they design to ¢ riash 
the rights of the South if, by any means, they can acquire 
the strength. 

In this day, when the political elements are in such fierce 
agitation and threaten a storm so calamitous; when the array 
of sectional battle is already drawn, and the bloody strife al- 
most ready to commence, w hy is it, that many of our greatest 
and most patriotic statesmen—men whose moral and politic: al 
influence is sufficient to hush the storm and calm the waves 
of civil strife, Achilles-like remain in their tents, indifferent 
to the gathering danger? Now is the time for such men to in- 
terpose between the excited sections, stay the hand of aggres- 
sion, proclaim the truths of the Constitution, restore confidence 
between citizen and citizen, save the Union from destruction, 
and our happy institutions from ruin. 

We have been more than surprised at the discontents with 
the present administration. Upon the slavery question its 
course has been all that Franklin Pierce e xpressed previous 
to his election, and in strict accordanee with the Constitution 
and the Democratic platform. Its state papers have been able 
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and soundly Democratic, and its course mild but firm and 
decisive. We know of no preceding administration, in which 
the principles of Democracy have been more truly and faith- 
fully pursued. It is true, Gen. Pierce has made some injudi- 
cious appointments, that had better not have been made, and 
what administration has not? but this is no apology for men 
calling themselves Democrats, for forsaking their party and its 
principles, and going over to its adv ersary. Petulance, resent- 
ment, and private grief should never enter into the considera- 
tion of governmental administration. We should bear much 
personal wrong and disappointment, before we abandon a 
party that maintains those fundamental principles upon which 
our republican institutions and the perpetuity of the Union is 
founded. 

Thus, we have expressed our views of the present and fears 
of the future. We trust in Heaven that our fears will never 
be realized, and that our apprehended dangers may prove to be 
but the phantoms of an over-excited imagination. We know 
we love our country, her free institutions and the Union, and 
should be thrice happy to see the threatened dangers disappear ; 
but we believe the South has been wronged, outraged, and 
calumniated, and her rights put in jeopardy. We shall be 
gratified if in this crude article there shall be found some 
thought which may be valuable, and awaken the South to a 
sense of its danger and the necessity of unanimity to avert it. 

While the rapid whirl of time ong! greatly , improved the in- 
telligence of the American people, the present condition of 
things demonstrates the fact that they have neither improved 
in feelings of public virtue or in the science of free government. 
We seem about to exhibit that depravity and that recklessness 
of fanaticism which heretofore caused others to throw away the 
ere . blessings of free government, for the curse of despotism. 
The Cwsars and Arnolds are too numerous for the Bruti and 
Was pineal anarchy and disorganization are perhaps about 
to triumph over order and public virtue. The anarc shists, the 
traitors, the fanatics and the factionists of the North are eager 
to pull dow n, trample under foot, and destroy the fairest and 
best-constructed fabric of human liberty, which the wit of man 
ever did or ever will again devise. Twenty -four million of 
people are to be ensl: wved by men of their own race, that three 
and a half millions of another and an inferior race may change 
masters ! 

We are neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but we 
venture the prediction, that if the struggle which now seems 
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almost inevitable shall come; if a political earthquake shall 
shake this great temple of liberty and free institutions into 
ruins ; that in its fall it will not crush the slaveholding 
States only, but the Northern States—those very States that set 
it in motion—with them. They and their posterity, - con- 
templating the ruins which their madness and folly have 
wrought, will deeply lament the rashness which pre cipit ate dit. 

In this fierce and almost unequal contest of the Democracy 
with these fearful factions, there is one thing that strikes with 
peculiar astonishment; it is, that there are so many members 
of the Whig party, who know and feel that the Democratic 
party are engaged 1 in desperate struggle to save the Union and 
Constitution, and yet who so far remember and cherish the 
animosities and prejudices of by-gone conflicts as to aid the 
traitorous and disorganizing factions, by either affording direct 
assistance or by standing i i dly by. Eternal honor and gratitude 
await the noble self-sacrificing patriots, who, truc to the sublime 
instincts of liberty, rally to the support ‘of the Democratic 
party, in this evident, pean and doubtful struggle, on 
which is staked liberty, republican institutions, and the Union. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. J.G 


MEDEA 
SENECA, ACT I. 


Medea, abandoned by Jason, invokes revenge. 


L. 

Ye Gods ot marriage, guardians of the bed 
Hallowed by sacred rites! 

Why to our shores was conquering Tethys led 
By heaven's eternal lights ? 

Wherefore, stern ruler of the sounding sea— 
Wherefore, all-secing sun— 

Wherefore, thou three-formed goddess, Hecate, 
Was his course safely run ? 


II. 
Come, thou lost woman, to revenge invoko 
The Gods of heaven and hell! 
They to whom Jason sware the oaths he broke 
When wronged Medea fell, 
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Medea. 105 
Chaos and Night, black as my grief and choice ; 
Souls of the damned, I call ; 
Dark Pluto—lo! with no auspicious voice 
I do adjure ye all! 


Til. 
Ye without pity, ye with torments bound, 
Whose foul and matted hair 
With hissing serpents wreathed, shakes horror round, 
And terrible despair; 
Ye who with bloody hand the torch embrace 
Which lights the damned to woe— 
Grant to Medea all your deadly grace 
To curse her deadliest foe ! 


IV. 

Come as of yore ye stood my bed beside, 
Sublime in that dark grace, 

When by my hand husband and father died, 
And perished all their race. 

And if there be a greater ill in life, 
In hell a keener woe, 

Grant that my husband false, in death and life 


Such agony may know! 


v. 

Gods! let him live to wander far away 
Where unknown cities rise, 

Hated and trembling, exiled and astray, 
Beneath the stranger’s skies. 

Weak and in want, without or friend or home, 
Type of a living lie, 

Let your whips drive him hopeless still to roam, 
Till he drop down to die. 


VI. 
Yea! bend his proud heart with your lash of fire 
Until, in abject fear, 
Me he may long for—even me desire, 
And wish Medea near. 
And, last and worst—O Gods of Hell! the worst— 
May he more children raise, 
Dread as Medea when their sire she cursed, 
And than himself more base ! 
8 
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BADEN-BADEN. 





BY EUGENE GUINOT. 


Tue season at Baden commences in the month of May ; the official open- 
ing takes place towards the close of spring, and from that period the fashion- 
able world begins ‘to arrive: at first, slowly by ones and twos; then the 
ranks close up, the crowd increases gradually and becomes every day more 
numerous and brilliant. Those who having been the first to arrive have 
nade excursions into the Black Forest and the Grand Duchy which borders 
on the Rhine, Switzerland, and Wurtemberg, find on their return, the city 
invested by a splendid army to which every nation of Europe has furnished 
a picked contingent. Baden now presents itself under a new aspect; hav- 
ing surprised it making ready for the festival, we now see it in all the 
splendor of. its adornment, in all the brilliancy of its joyous animation. 

Do you wish to know what new guests the city has received during your 
absence, here is the list of strangers given in the Badeb/att with minute 
regularity. The Badeblatt is the gazette of Baden-Baden; be not alarmed 
at its title of gazette, in it you will find neither politics, criticism, nor any 
thing calculated to trouble or stupefy the reader’s mind. A model journal, 
the Ladeblatt never says too much; makes no pretension to profound views 
of things; runs after nothing brilliant and does not pique itself on discover- 
ing political secrets and being in the confidence of Metternich. Simple 
in its make up and of convenient size, it offers every day in its octavo page 
a precious collection of announcements and advertisements, a programme 
of the week’s amusements, the address of the principal tradesmen and a de- 
tailed account of all the novelties recently received from Paris; in a word, it 
contains all that can be of any interest to the public. But that which con- 
stitutes the chief merit of this admirable gazette and secures its prosperity, 
is the perfect regularity with which it each day gives the list of strangers 
as they arrive at Baden-Baden, 

Everywhere you find morning and evening papers: the Dadeblatt is the 
only journal in the world which appears exactly at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. The hour is happily chosen; at five Baden dines, and at the exact 
moment when soup is served, the carrier enters the dining-room and distri- 
butes to each guest a damp copy of the Gazette for the moderate sum of six 
kreutzers. Every one hastens to read the first two pages on which are in- 
scribed the names of all the strangers whé arrived on the morning and even- 
ing of the preceding day, set down in regular order with the places where 





| 
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they have put up, so that in reading their names you learn also their resi- 
dence, and see in what proportion the new-comers are distributed between 
the hotel d’Angleterre, de Russie, de |’ Europe, the Three Kings, the Stag, 
the Sun, the Salmon, etc., etc. Twice a week these daily lists are added to 
the general list which the Badeblatt publishes, and thus is formed each 
year a picture of the visitors who have adorned Baden-Baden with their 
presence. All the distinguished personages that Europe reckons, all the 
eminent and celebrated of the age are written on this tablet. These lists so 
curiously collected, are the Golden book of contemporary aristocracy. In 
its close columns, figure the most high-sounding and glorious names. Roy- 
alty, high birth, opulence, talent, beauty, all are there. On every page 
names environned with a splendid halo, crowned with diamonds, laurels, or 
flowers, illustrious for birth, great actions, genius, or grace. Nothing is 
wanting that makes the glory or beauty of earth. Sovereigns and princes, 
great lords and great captains, millionaires and poets, dandies and gay 
women have come with a crowd at their heels. All must make this pilgrim- 
age commanded by fashion, encouraged by example and recompensed with 
pleasure. 

At Baden all greatnesses are modest. Princes wish their rank unknown, 
or at least not to be called to their notice; they suppress their titles, and 
hide their majesty as much as possible behind a strict incognito. This ex- 
ample, set with such good taste by the great personages, has become a 
general rule which is applied to all the magnificos at Baden-Baden. The 
pomp of the thing is hidden under the simplicity of its name. Thus by 
general consent, the palace where all the entertainments and fétes are given 
is called ‘Conversation House.” A building of fairy-like elegance and art. 
The pencil of Ciceri has decorated the apartments of this temple consecrated 
to all the pleasures which enchant the eye, the mind and the senses. No- 
thing can be imagined more imposing than the grand hall glittering with 
gilding, and remarkable for the noble style of its architecture and decora- 
tion. ‘Two other saloons, furnished with regal luxury in the style of the last 
two centuries, are reserved for particular occasions. Then there opens be- 
fore you a ravishing gallery, fresh and smiling as Spring. It is all flowers; 
the ceiling is enamelled with roses and violets; daisies, carnations, and came- 
lias are grouped in bouquets, and hang in garlands on the wainscoting ; and 
festoons of flowers cover the frames of windows and doors. At the two ex- 
tremities of the gallery, orange trees, pomegranates and oleanders complete 
the enchantment. Here three times a week, dancing and music delight a 
select company of two or three hundred persons. Saturday is reserved for 
grand balls, when the whole world of strangers at Baden inundates the vast 
saloons of the palace. 

How shall we describe these entertainments, their dazzling magnificence, 
and the wonderful society composed of all the aristocracies of Europe; a 
true Congress where France, Russia, Germany, England, Italy, and Spain 
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send their most illustrious representatives, and their most beautiful and 
graceful women ? 

In the vast and noble edifice whose centre is taken up by what are called 
the conversation rooms, the right wing is occupied as a restaurant, the left 
by a library, reading-room, and theatre. The restaurant, which, in the lan- 
guage of Baden is called a restawration, is beyond doubt the most magnifi- 
sent gastronomic establishment in the world.* Two hundred guests can be 
comfortably accommodated in this immense and sumptuous dining-saloon, 
where rich arabesques frame the smiling pictures of Ciceri. At the table 
d’hote of the restauration, a dinner is served unrivalled in luxurious perfec- 
tion and abundance, which costs but four francs, wine not included. In the 
best hotels the price of a dinner is three francs, and less than this in inferior 
hotels. 

Everywhere symphonies executed by full orchestras enliven the repast. 
A legion of musicians takes possession of Baden during the entire season 
and accompanies with varied airs the different episodes of this perpetual 
féte. At the left of the peristyle, which forms the entrance of the palace, is 
the literary gallery of M. Marx; the Misses Marx preside over the book-store 
where may be found all the last new books reprinted by the Belgians, those 
abominable pirates, who, sterile to produce, incapable of writing and totally 
deprived of imagination, live by others’ wit, rob thought on the highway and 
fraudulently copy the works of their neighbors. The reading-room exhibits 
on its tables the principal journals of every nation not excepting those 
marked by the decided tone of their democratic coloring. The Grand 
Duchy of Baden is a country of intellectual freedom, open to every manifes- 
tation of thought, and accessible to all shades of political creed. 

Each day has its pleasures so distributed as to avoid either emptiness or sa- 
tiety ; every moment has its employment, and the hours have but one fault 
—they fly too fast. The morning is devoted to walking in the environs, and 
tae country so abounds in picturesque situations, is so well furnished with ro- 
mantic ruins, so admirably adorned with frowning castles, green hills, grace- 
ful retreats, sombre forests, foaming torrents and fresh cascades, that the 
entire season does not suffice to exhaust the rich variety of daily excursions. 
After dinner, the loungers resort to the alley of shops which traverses the 
park and ascends to the Conversation House. Here a thick shade protects 
the promenaders against the ardent rays of the sun. On each side, in small 
wooden stalls rather than stores, are exposed for sale all kind of wares and 
merchandise. It is one great bazaar where each merchant wears the cos- 
tume of hiscountry. The industrious mechanician of the Black Forest vends 
his wooden clocks; the Tyrolean keeps a full assortment of articles made of 
chamois leather; the Hungarian exhibits his cloth, the Bohemian spreads 


* The French author would hardly believe, probably, that out on the con- 
fines of Western American civilization, a dining-saloon where twice that number 
can dine comfortably, is not thought any thing very surprising.—Am. Ep. 
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out the riches of his glass-ware sparkling like rubies and diamonds ; the cance 
merchant establishes his shop in the open air, and undistracted by the 
curiosity of the passers by, sculptures with his knife, siaiie or grotesque 
figures, and if you feel so inclined he will carve your bust on the he ad of 2 
cane. The dealers in engravings, silk, Parisian jewelry, and Havana cigars 
complete the number occupying the Bazaar. 
The space stretching in front of the ‘“‘ Conversation House” and 

called the Terrace, divides with the Lichtenthal walk the honors of the even- 





ing promenade. — dinner the crowd takes possession of the table 
placed in front of the café of the restauration; the Terrack e fills with loun- 
gers ; the curious look fo © end point out to each other the illustrious visitors 


of Baden: the princes, celebrated men, great ladies, and beauties of renown. 
Do not belicve, however, that the society at Baden is composed entirely 
of princes and great personages. The hospitality of this amiable residence 


admits within its bosom every condition of rank and hestena . The most 
retiring visitor is received and treated just as the most brilliant. Here as 
elsewhere, steal in some of those adventurers, those audacious intriguers 
who always follow at the heels of the fashionable y world. How should Baden 
escape the s scourge which visits all the great citie s, all the c: 3 of Europe, 


where in borrowed eemages th ‘se birds of prey penetrate e 





Tha noct 
Loe most 





elegant and noblest mansions? But although it may be difficult to stop 
them on the way and prevent them from entering, their hostile plans are 
l 


generally frustrated. The most incessant surveillance watches over the 
peaceful retreat of Baden. The most perfect order reigns amidst th is chang- 
ing crowd, and no trouble ever ruffles the polished surface of a s society com- 
posed of such dissimilar elements, A suspicious lexi an equivocal gait 
are no sooner marked than absolute power clothed in black and gloved in 
white, takes to one side this spoil-sport, and says, “ Sir, you are not exactly 
in your place here.” ‘Madam, the air of Baden will not improve your 
health.” If the person to whom these words are addressed pretends not to 
understand them, he is told to quit Baden immediately and in twenty-four 
hours to be beyond the frontiers of the Grand Duchy. There is no reply, 
obedience without hesitation must follow, unless you prefer to travel with a 
strong escort. This is arbitrary, if you will, but every honest man will ap- 
and tutelary tyranny which manifests itself only for the main- 


prove this kind 
ient of every 


tenance of order, the triumph of morality and the s secure epjoyn 
pleasure. 

uring ° tne day} le Styic of dress is negligen ° 

D the day the style of d gligent 


dandies wear linen coats and straw hats. At the dinner-hour dress puts on 


The most punctilious 


a more ceremonious character, and in the evening displays all its marvels; 
although, at small evening parties, men are admitted in frock-coats. Elc- 
gant women at Baden, as elsewhere, find occasion to dress three or four 


ing negligé, and ending with the full 





times a day, beginning with the n 
dress for a ball. The winter at Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, or London 


exhibits nothing comparable to the balls at the Conversation House. No- 
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where is seen such an assemblage, such luxury, such brilliancy, such a re- 
union of the great and dignified, nowhere such a bouquet composed of 
flowers from every clime, attractions from every land. Where can you see 
this piquant mixture, which exhibits in the same quadrille a sovereign 
princess and a simple gentleman, an hereditary prince and a broker's wife, 
and at the same whist-table the four sides occupied by the four quarters of 
the globe? 

If you are fond of music, concerts are not wanting. It is seldom that the 
attraction of these entertainments is not heightened by some famous names. 
The Golden book has inscribed on its pages the names of Paganini, Thal- 
berg, Beriot, Liszt, Ole Bull, Madame Pleyel. They who have made instru- 
ments illustrious, meet those who have rendered song glorious, Rubini, La- 
blache, Mario, Pasta, Malibran, Catalani and others, of whom the nomencla- 
ture would be too long. 

It may be said with truth that Baden gives the tone to Paris. Itisa 
Congress where noble representatives from every country discuss the grave 
questions which occupy the world of fashion. Here, during the summer, is 
decided what shall be the fashionable danse for the following winter in 
Paris. Thus, before being adopted by the leaders in Parisian ball-rooms, 
the hongroise, the polka, the mazurka and the redowa made their débit at 
Baden-Baden. When there is neither ball nor concert, the gay world meets 
for gossip, and then the Conversation House completely justifies its name. 
Every thing that is refined and courteous in speech is welcomed. Each one 
talks after the manner of his nation; but, to avoid the confusion of Babel, 
by common consent, the French language is adopted. Thus the world of 
fashion and good taste decrees and renders a homage to his language, of 
which a Frenchman may well be proud. The French language reigns 
supreme in the aristocratic mansions of Europe, and presides over the 
entente cordiale of all intelligences. Germans, Englishmen,and Russians speak 
French as it is spoken in the Faubourg St. Germain. The acutest observer, 
the most attentive listener could scarcely detect the nationality of the inter- 
locutors. Each one contributes his share of delicate wit, refined pleasantry 
and interesting revelations, in the recital of those true anecdotes which 
compose the history of the Springs of Baden-Baden, and which are no less 
curious than the ancient legends of the country. 

A noble Hungarian lord, Count Christian W , had come to pass the 
season at Baden, accompanied by his daughter Helen. Young, beautiful, 
charming and heiress to an immense fortune left her by her mother, the 
young countess soon found herself surrounded by a host of admirers. 
Adorers of all kinds were not wanting, rich and poor, noble and obscure, 





tender and passionate, grave and gay. It was a perpetual tournament, of 


which she was the queen, and where the aspirants contended for her hand, 
by exhibiting their address, grace and seductive qualities. When she en- 
tered her carriage ten cavaliers were in the saddle caracoling around her 
caléche. At the ball, the most elegant dancers were devoted to her. They 
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had neither cares, attentions nor sighs but for her, whereat many beautiful 
women, French, English, and Russian were particularly mortified. Amongst 
these pressing suitors Helen selected the most worthless. The Chevalier 
Gaetan M was, it is true, a charming fellow, pale and delicate, with fine 
blue eyes and long black wavy hair: in the place of true passion, he had 
eloquence of look and word; in short, he dressed with taste, danced marvel- 
lously and sang like Rubini. But unhappily, these advantages were con- 
trasted by great vices. A dissipated gambler, and unprincipled, the Cheva- 
lier Gaetan had quitted Naples in consequence of some scandalous adven- 
tures in which he had been implicated. The Count, after having informed 
himself of these facts, desired, but too late, to put his daughter on her 
guard against a dangerous affection. Helen listened neither to the advice, 
the prayers nor the orders of her father. The man for whom he endea- 
vored to destroy her esteem was already master of her heart, and she obsti- 
nately refused to believe in the disgraceful antecedents of the young Italian. 
If Gaetan had had to do with a father who lacked energy, perhaps he would 
have become the happy husband of the young Countess, and the peaceful 
possessor of the immense fortune with which he was so frantically in love. 
sut the Count knew how to carry his point either by management or force. 
Ile was an old lion. He had preserved all the vigor of youth, and all the 
rude firmness of an indomitable character, which nothing but paternal ten- 
derness had ever softened. Self-willed in his resolutions, stern in his exe 





cution of them, he cast about for means to put hors du combat this carpe! 
knight, who had dared to undertake to become his son-in-law in spite of 
him, when accident threw into his hands a letter which Gaetan had written 
to Helen. The Chevalier, impatient to attain the goal of his desires, pro- 
posed, in direct terms to the young Countess, an elopement, and proposed a 
clandestine meeting, at the hour when the Count was in the habit of going 
out to play whist with some gentlemen of his acquaintance, at the Conversa- 
tion House. 

A rose placed in Helen’s belt was to be the signal of consent. 

The young girl had not read the adroitly-intercepted note. 

“Put this flower in your belt,” said the Count to her, offering a rose, 
““and come with me.” 

Helen smilingly obeyed, and took her father’s arm. In the course of their 
walk they met Gaetan, who, seeing the rose, was overjoyed. 

Then the Count conducted his daughter to the residence of one of their 
acquaintances, and requested her to wait until he came for her. That done, 
he returned to the little house in which he lived, at the outskirts of Baden, 
on the Lichtenthal road. He had sent away his servants and was alone. 
At the appointed hour Gaetan arrived at the rendezvous, leaped lightly over 


the wall of the garden, and, finding the door shut entered the house through 
one of the low windows. Then mounting the stairs, filled with pleasing 
emotions, he directed his steps towards the apartment of Helen. There, 
instead of the daughter, he found the father armed with a brace of pi-tols. 
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The Count closed the door, and said to the wretched Gactan trembling with 
terror: 

“T could kill you; I have the right to do so. You have entered my 
house at night. You have broken into it. I could treat you as a felon— 
nothing could be more natural.” 

“ But, sir,” replied Gaetan, almost inaudibly ; “I am not a robber.” 

“And what are you,then? You have come to steal my daughter—to stea 
an heiress—to steal a fortune. Here is your letter, which unveiled to me 
your criminal intentions. [shall show youno mercy! But, to take your 
life I had no need of this trap. You know the skill of my right arm—a 
duel would have long ago rid me of you. To avoid scandal I did not wish a 
duel, and, now, I will slay you only at the last extremity, if you refuse to 





obey me.” 

“What is your will, sir?” 

‘You must leave Baden, not in a few days—not to-morrow, but this very 
instant. You must put two hundred leagues between it and you, and never 
again come into the presence of my daughter or myself As the price of 
your obedience, and to pay your travelling expenses, I will give you twenty 
thousand francs.” 

The Chevalier wished to speak. 

‘¢ Not a word!” cried the Count, in a voice of thunder. ‘‘ You know me, 
understand! I hold your life at my mercy, and a moment’s hesitation will 
be punished with death.” 

“T obey,” stammered the Chevalier. 

“In good time! Your twenty thousand francs are in that secretary, take 
them.” 

‘“* Permit me to decline your offer.” 

An imperious gesture overcame the false modesty which the Chevalier 
expressed feebly and like a man who declines only for form’s sake. 

* But,” said he, “ the secretary is locked.” 

“ Open it.” 

“There is no key in it.” 

“ Break the lock then.” 

“What! you wish me to ad 

“ Break the lock, or Pll blow your brains out.” 

The pistol was again presented as an argument which admitted no reply. 

Gaetan obeyed. 

“Tt is well!” said the Count. ‘Take that package of bank-notes; they 
are yours. Have you a pocket-book?” 

“Zen.” 

“What does it contain?” 

‘Some papers—letters addressed to me.” 

“Let your pocket-book fall in front of the secretary you have broken 
open.” 

““ What?” 
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“T must have proof which will convict you.” 

“ But Fs 

“But, sir, I mean to have here all the evidences of a burglary. I 
mean that the robber shall be known. Robber, or death! Choose! Ah! 
your choice is made. I was sure you would be reasonable. Now you are 
about to fly. You will go before me. I do not quit you until you are 
a league from Baden. For the rest, make yourself easy. I will return late, 
and will enter no complaint until to-morrow. You may easily escape pur- 
suit, and if my protection becomes necessary, reckon on me. Begone!” 

After this adventure, which made a great noise, Helen could no longer 
doubt. Gaetan was banished from her heart, and she married one of her 


a 


cousins, captain in a regiment of cavalry in the service of the Emperor 





of Austria, 


A BOTAES £03 5 


NEVER more to hear her saying: 
“ Darling! are you ill, or 
Gently on our forehead 1: 
Hands that like a blessit 
Oh! my mother, never more! 





Never more to wonder, sighing, 
When the busy day will close 
So with heart to heart replying 
We may tell its joys and wor 
+) 


Oh! my mother, never more 


’ 


Never more to feel her gliding 
By the bed her prayers had blest, 
With her hand the candle hiding, 
Lest it should disturb our rest. 
Oh! my mother, never more! 
Never more to know she’s keeping 
Watch on all we say or do; 
Fondly anxious, waking, sleeping, 


With a care for ever new. 





Oh! my mother, never more! 
Other hands may gently tend us, 
Other hearts be leal and true, 
Other loves their treasures lend us— 
Sut they can not love like you. 


Mother! mother! never more! Ss. W. 0 





1 
i 
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THE CRIME OF OFFICE. 


At office holders are, ipso facto, criminals, if not in public 
opinion, at least for all the intents and purposes of the manu- 
facturers of public opinion—the makers of newspapers. ‘The 
pet criminals of the press, are, however, the gentlemen—supe- 
rior, and subordinate—who are entrusted by the Federal gov- 
ernment with the duty of collecting the National Revenue. 
We have a fancy for looking at the philosophy of the subject 
a little. It may be a very bold thing in us todo so. Proba- 
bly it is; because our ery may suit neither the news- 
paper men nor the office-holders. In point of fact, also, we do 
not care a button whether it does or does not. One man in 
his life plays many parts; and in ours we have played both the 
parts referred to. We have held office, and made newspapel 
and upon our conscience we think, as a general rule, th first 
to be the more honest employment of the two. In the first, a 
man may keep truth on bis side; in the second, his soul is 
hourly endangered by a fatal necessity for lying. In short, if 
your office-holder, like Touchstone’s ill-roasted egg, is “damned, 
all on one side;” your newspaper editor has no side at all for 
heaven’s mercy to forgive. In respect, however, they are both 
public, they are both very vile lives; and for both of them 
‘“‘as they are spare lives they go against our stomach.’ 

To our philosophy, however. 

Patrick Henry, in the Virginia Convention of 1788, said: 
“To these are to be added oppressive excise-men and custom- 
house officers. Sir, the people have an hereditary hatred to 
custom-house officers.” 

And in another place he says: “ On the other hand, there are 
rich, fat Federal enoluments—your rich, snug, fine, fat Federal 
offices :—the number of collectors of taxes and excises will out- 
number anything from the States.” 

To fan = “hereditary hatred,” and whip me these “ fine, fat 
Federal” knaves of collectors, naval officers, and surv: -yors, has 
been the delightful emp Jloyment of the public press from that 
day to this. When one party is in power, the other takes up 
the cudgels. Language fails to express their indignation at the 


enormities prac ticed by the “In’s.” Goaded and stung, as by 
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a swarm of thirsty mosquitoes, the peop - turn to and turn out 
the criminals. ‘“Theking is dead! Long live the king!” The 
Grand Chamberlain breaks his old rod, and picks up a new 
one. The “Outs” walk in, and the “Ins” walk out. But 
scarce is the change effec ted when the press opens again, like 
dogs baying the moon, with the same agonised howl of insulted 
patriotism, and outraged virtue. The poor people stand aghast. 
They have done all that was told them, and, lo! they are no 
better off than before. The howl has only passed from one set 
of jaws to the other, and hunger screams as viciously from a 
Whig throat as a Democratic. The good, honest, innocent 
souls turned out one set of tenants, and swept and garnished 
the house, and behold! the new tenants are nothing but seven 
other devils, worse than the first. Now this would be very 
terrible, and heartbreaking, if it were not very or And 
the worst of it is, that, like the majority of English farces, the 
jokes are all stale —veritable Jos seph Millers, with ve erable 
beards, hanging down to their waists, and hoary with the rime 
of age. 

The tirade of one party will stand for the objurgation of the 
other. The garment of curses fits either wearer indifferently 
well. Pick up a twenty-year-old file of an opposition news- 
paper, change nothing but names and dates, and your “ slash- 
ing” adie is ready to your hand. It is, in fact, matter for 
surprise that some enterprising printer has not had a set of 
stereotype plates cast, with blanks punched for those, and ad- 
vertised something after the following manner: “A. B. keeps 
uaa on hand the best standing material of the trade, 
namely, articles on official peculation; dereliction of duty ; 
enormous salaries; dangerous perquisites; illegal fees, ete., 
ete. N.B. He would call attention particularly to his arti icles 
on ‘Removals:’ they are co pyngnien, and embrace the whole 
subject. The ‘Infamous’ article is conceded to be a miracle 
of invention. Also, the ‘Poor Inspector and his distressed 
family,’ which he takes this opp ortunity of assuring the public 
has not a on us sed above eleven a since the last change of 
admini ” tration.” Really, those plates would pay. 

Get behind the scenes, oh! sympathising public, before you 
spoil your eyes, crying at the tragedy. You will see the mur- 
dered men walk off as livelily, and with as good a stomach for 
a steak and a pot of beer, as ever. The disconsolate widow 
shall put off her weeds and “ polk” marvellously the rest of 
the night, i! the persecuted orphan go home to a jolly supper 

and a sound sleep. 
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So we will step behind the scenes, if you please, a minute 
with you. It is a printing office. Be careful how-you step, or 
you will make that sort of “pi” which p — have no relish 
for. There sits the editor of the paper which has aroused your 
indignation againsi Federal officials. Thatis the yas ntical man 
who has thundered in your startled ears the tale of enormities 
practiced by collectors and surveyors. re man with oe 
secretaries of the treasury are “ butchers,” and minor ctio 

aries, boa constrictors. What do you thi ink of him ? Qe 
honest-looking fellow enough, isn’t he? He told you last week 
how they made ap pointments at the custom- », and your 
“hereditary hatred” grew rampant at the vile disclosure. You 
read how honest, good men were put aside, and party hacks 
and tools, the refuse and sweepings of every city, ward, or 
country village, appointed because they had done the dirty 
work of a political party. ‘Terrible to think of—wasn’t it? 
What is the nation coming to? My good, cre “ lous friend, 
what would you think if I should tell you that that large bun- 
dle of virtuous indignation was—an Alderman ” Verily and 
truly, an Alderman. You know what an Alderman is now-a- 
days. Read something in the papers, perhaps, about “ Indict- 
ments.” Of course you did. You are posted. You can 
fancy how he got into the City C uncil, can’t you? If yo 
be a New-Yorker, your imagination will not be mu 
strained to conjure up “Broadway railroad lines; Josey 
Walker w recks ;” felons bailed; fighting men maintained; a 
little murder, now and then, slubbered up’; and all that sort of 

i i 


generous Cie ] he ‘ { | of SO- 


] 
n 


us 
ous 


-votion to the public interest, and 
ciety. You will see it all, with your mind’s eye, at a wink. 
For you are shrewd, very shrewd, and “down on” all kinds of 
corruption. 

But you would be a little surprised, I know you would, if ] 
should tell you th at our virtuous friend there had held office 


under the Federal government as long as any other man, and 
that the on dit goes he received something in the neighborhood 


of a hundred thousand dollars in the way of salary, and public 
peaking, and pickings from first to last. You stare. Your 
faith is a little shak: on. You won't believe everything you 
read in the newspaper to-morrow morning, and it will be lucky 
for you if you do not. 

You have probably got enough of one of the public virtues. 


Let us try another. Step over the way into a second news- 


aper office. Ilere you shall see a round portly gentleman, 
pay portly 
who has howled as loud as any. In fact, you have fairly shud- 
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dered at the pictures he has drawn of official corruption, and 
hardness of heart. You have wondered how any administra- 
tion could hold up its head after such excoriations, such Maria 
Monkish disclosures of the revolting secrets of its prison-house. 
My poor friend, the writers of bad romances are not all dead, 
neither are the fools who read and believe them. Do you 
know that gentleman there, who dips his pen in every thing 
except truth and common sense, was amongst the most eager 
grabbers of office. And do you know he never said any thing 
about official corruption, or administration crime, until he failed 
to get a slice of the loaf, and a piece of the fish ?—Melancholy, 
but true, my dear indignant friend. You have changed your 
mind, on this showing, I see; and are preparing to go away 
much perplexed. Farewell!—Think it over, and when we 
meet again, tell me what, in your opinion, constitutes the 
“erime of office.” Hok l,a moment. Before you go, let me 
hint to you what my opinion makes it. It may help you to a 
solution. 

The crime tn lice is not, then, putting out one set of men, or 
putting in another. Spea kin 1g as Democrats, we say, and know, 
that the public service is safer in the hands of the Democratic 
‘wes y than any other. History sustains the assertion, and the 
action of the people evinces their steady belief in its truth. It 
can not however be charged as a crime when the ~ of other 
parties are substituted. It is a great mistake, a deplorable 
mistake, and the people commonly repent their folly concur- 
rently with its consummation. As they pay the piper, how- 
ever, they have an undoubted right to choose the tune he shall 
play, and dance to it as long as suits them. Nor is it the man- 
ner of men who are appointed. It is the inequality of remu- 
neration. 

An administration appoints its high officers; and in 
their turn they place the crowd of subordinates. That 
these are not always chosen from the most virtuous and 
worthy of the community is too true. But the fault is 
not in the superiors; it is in the system which makes them 
first, and controls them afterwards. Appointed for political 
services merely, they are compelled to carry out the system, 
and appoint in ‘their turn for the same cause. Their election 
is narrowed by an arbitrary rule; their choice is limited 
to the “workers” of a party, and the laborer is claimed to be 
worthy of his hire. ‘They are not permitted to ask, “is this 
the best man for the place?”—but, is the place the best that can 
be found for the man? Thus, blind agents of a superior ne- 
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cessity, beyond the view of the public generally, they become 
responsible for the character and conduct of a thousand men, 
of whose character and conduct they never knew anything, and 
never could know anything, but that they were sharp party 
practitioners, and must have their fee—in office. They are at 
the mercy of innumerable dependents, whom they feed, but 
can not control beyond a certain limit, and that limit a very 
narrow one. One or many of these men prove incapable, or 
dishonest, or vicious in any way—and the gentleman who ap- 
pointed is instantly arraigned at the bar of public opinion, the 
grand jury of the press haul him up before them, and seldom 
fail to find a “true bill” against him—for another man’s crime 
or folly. “There’s wisdom for you,” as Captain a says. 
Having some inkling of this, it is commonly charged by the 
opposition press that ‘the heads of departments are converted 
into mere political machines for placing and displacing men in 
office. And beyond that—having, according to the fi atal law of 
their own official existence, culled out all the “ workers” of the 
party they hold of—-the “ ward wire-pullers,” and “convention 
makers,” and “resolution backers,” and “ ticket peddlers,” and 
public meeti ing packers and elacque wrs—the 2+ are expect ted to keep 
them “working ;” to keep them in public meetings, and resolu- 
tions, and ward committees, and all the rest of the machinery 


’ 


of agitation and political “high life below stairs.” Of course, 





such business would be quite enough to occupy their time if 


they did it, and the “ duties” of their respective offices as by 
law established, which they are popularly suy posed to discharge, 
would have to be mainly confided to the hands of deputies. s 

These “ subordinates” in that event must, of course too, have 
all the brains and tact, and knowledge of the law, and business 
talent, which would fit them for the highest offices in the re- 
public? It is charged often by the opposition press that such 
is the fact. Do you believe it? Would it be a natural thing 
to happen in this country? Did you ever hear of a man really 

great, and fitted for high employment, who was at the same 
time a reliable De mocrat, whom the people, God bless them, ever 

left ont in a subordinate station? Did you ever hear of one 
who could make popular Democratic music, who ever played 
second fiddle long to any other man; unless he hs ip ypened to 
be a drunkard, or a vicious fellow determined to spoil his own 
chances? We never met with such an one; and, depend upon 
it, that kind of talk is all bosh. You can’t keep a man down 
in this ee when nature has endowed him with the power 
of rising. The people always take care of him, 7 he ts true to 
them. 
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Suppose, for the sake of argument, all this twaddle of oppo- 
sition, about the crime of office, were true? How can you 
account for this fact, and it is a fact, that, with men ap- 
pointed to office for every other reason under heaven than 
— their previous habits had fitted them for the particu- 
lar place they fill, the public service ‘of the United States is 
better carried on, and its enormous revenue more cheaply and, 
logically therefore, more honestly collected, under Democratic 
auspices, than that of any other known government ! ? Is not 
that a poser? Will railing accusations rub that out? And 
this, sn in oo face of the fact that the subordinates are the 
most ill-paid body of public officers in the world. Their sala- 
ries are inadequate. Fixed many years ago, every article of 
consumption, the whole price of life, has advanced, whilst their 
stipend has been stationary. U isis the present adminis tration 
too, as under all Democratic administrations, “the chances 
have been narrowed down to nothing. The man who makes 
a penny beyond his legal pay does himself great injustice by 
keeping his place ; he is certainly elever enough for much bet- 
ter things. He is fit for a Wall-street financier. Mr. Secre- 
tary Guthrie may not be the greatest Secretary of the Trea- 
sury that ever lived; but he is certainly one of the most care- 
ful custodians of the people’s money. In fact, too, we should 
like to know how any Secretary of the Tre easury can prove 
his fitness for the post, and fitness for a thing is greatness in 
that thing, except by the impartial exactitude and conscientious 
honesty with which he carries out the routine prescribed by 
law. He makes no law. He originates no system. Alexan- 
der Hamilton originated the system. After him, the whole 
matter is merely executive. 

But to give you my idea of the fault of the system which 
sometimes leaves an opening for the attacks of the opposition, 
and gives a colorable pretence of honesty to their fault-finding, 
you shall have it in the words of Edmund Burke. ‘The sys- 
tem . government in British India, so sternly reprobated by 
him, | 1as a good many points of an: alogy 

‘Another circumstance in that service,’ says Burke, “is 
ns rving of notice. Hxcept in the Site parts of all, the 
emoluments of office do not in any degree correspond w ith the 
trust, nor the style with the dignity. Under the petty appel- 
lations of the counting-house, — have administrators of 
revenues truly royal. The legal public acbenlinns that be- 
long to them are very often totally inadequate. * ones 
is true that the greatest situations are often attended with 
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but little emolument; yet still they are filled. Why? Be- 
cause reputation, glory, fame, the coal st applauses of a grate- 
ful country, s sometimes pay the cares, anxieties, and toils, which 
wait on great situations in the commonwealth. But slory is 
not the lot of subordinated —— These must be paid in 
money what cannot be paid in fame and reputation. * 
All the subordinate parts are officers who, in comparison 
with the offices and duties entrusted with them, are miserably 
provided for; whereas the chief of each great presidency has 
emoluments securing him against every mode of tempta- 
tion. * * Instead of endeavoring to find a series of 
gradual, progressive, nee and a leq uate rewards for the 
persons who serve the public in subordinate but powerful 
situations, he has left them to prey upon the people. I do 
not say that some of the salaries given would not sound well 
here; but when you consider well the nature of the trusts, the 
dignity of the situation, whatever the name of them may be, 
the powers that are granted : I repeat, it is a source of infin 
grievance—of infinite abuse.” So reasons Edmund Burke. 
Which may be reduced to this, that in every government 
where you put power and opportunity in men’s “hands, and 
underpay them—if you expect them to ‘be honest, you mistake 
human nature. The great crime of office in the United States, 
then, as in British India, i is putting men in the way of tempt- 
ation, and underpaying them. It has been said in Congress— 
Why, you can get as many men as you can shake a stick at, 
to do the public work at a dollar a day, instead of three or 
four which is now paid. Certainly you can. But that will 
help you little. The only differe: - would be that, supposing 
men to continue men, and beef to be 18# cents a pound, your 
one dollar men would be under the disagreeable necessity of 
stealing the difference from the public crib, being a clear addi- 
— loss to the public of two dollars! “Steal? A fico for 
the _ Convey—the wise it call.” We are not denying 
the possibility of human hones ty. Happily for society, there 
are some honest men left. But a fine moral sense, and a lofty 
principle of self-respect aa scrupulous honor, is not a com- 
mon gift to mortals. The majority of men, it is also true, will 
not steal—directly. Visions of Sing-Sing and the Tombs haunt 
and prevent them; but they will whip the devil very close to 
the stump. It is said, a Whig President appointed a friend to 
some subordinate office. The friend was indignant at being 
put off with such a pittance, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, sir, the 
salary is only fifteen hundred dollars a-year!” “ Bah!” replied 
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his Excellency; “that’s the salary, John. I give you the 
place—that is worth more than mine!” It is also related by 
many persons of veracity, that it is the common nabit of 
heads of department, on the advent of a Whig administration, 
to say to their subordinates: “ You have jour years by fore 
you; make the most you can out of them for tl . 
yourselves.” Under Democratic auspices, however, and we 
speak by the card, the whole effort of its saperner executive 
officers 1s directed to saving the people’s money, and narrow- 
ino the oflice-holders’ chances to as i ear etal as possible. 
This system is carried out in every branch of the public service 
with a ser upulous exactness, and painful fidelity. ‘And here the 


— 


real ‘“erime of office” is dev ‘loped ; since the most oppressive 
weight of retrenchment and reform, always the inevitable 


work of the Democratic party upon coming into power, afte 
an interregnum of Op position li license and peculation, falls upon 


} 

subordinates. Tor superior officers the law provides emolu- 
pee ge : 
‘he idea of the fram- 


ments. for inferiors it prov ides none. 





ers of the law, regulating particularly the Revenue service of 
the United States, appears to have been a very t Fed eral 
aristocratic notion, that your great officers are a kind ‘of Se vre 

porcelain, and will bear high glazing and fine ainting ; wiiilet 


your common fellow mu st be kept as poor a piece of pottery 
as possible. It is scarcely a Democratic notion that one hu- 
man vessel is to be ea by legislative lecerdemain to 

. ] : 4] aah ot rT} : a eae . 
honor, and another to dishonor. The logic which assumes 
that the head of a Department must be kept rich to keep him 


honest, and the tail poor to k ep hum honest, 1s about as aes 
] 
l 


tiful a piece of — pleading, as complete a “ reductio ad ab- 
gardam,” a have ever ~ | the pleasure of stumbling over. 
The sauce ie the goose is clearly no sauce for the gander in 
that system of dialectics. Dus laws go further indeed, and 


of departments, 


whilst they provide emoluments for the head: 


they provide penalties for all below the head, who even 
coquet with so much “ reward,” ‘“‘ emolument,” “ guerdon,” or 
‘remuneration,” as Costard s “ elevenpence ha’} nn} = In 
the language of 06g , which is as as applicable to this as 


‘ } » 1) 1 mm 41 
o the folly of the East India Company: “The gentlemen at 
* ] i 1 ] > ry 
he head of the service have high legal emoluments. ‘The 
} 1 , * : . ° 

orders ot the vovernment forbid injeriors to take any extrane- 
ous emoluments. The act of Parliament has 
against them, Clear, p sitive laws have no exception of 


Cl 


{ 


cumstance in them, no difference guoad majus et 
i ‘ 
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consequence is, that he who has taken but one penny of unlaw 
ful emolument” is without defense. 

And as an inferior or subordinate has no legal emoluments 
by our system, any more than he had under the 
India system, ‘ he who takes but one penny” has taken a 
unlawful emolument, and the law has no mercy for him; 
official duty no pity; his superiors no liberty to ¢ xcuse, The 
penalty attaches sas directly and in as exemplary a manner t 
the “‘one penny” as to a million. 

Does such ; Sys stem square with common justice > or common 
sense? Is self-conceit weaker in the breast of the inferior than 
in the breast of the superior? On the contrary, do we not 
know that men think after this fashion: Fortune has giv 
you, A. B., a big throw in the raffle, and you have a prize. 


But it’s mere luck. Why might not I, B. C., have thrown the 
same? Had I done so, you would have had my place, and 
I yours.” ‘That is human nature. And if men think thus, 
> law provide em — ents for the lucky thrower of 


“ sixes,” a pains and penalties for the unlucky caster « 
“ deuce ace,” with the litical dice: whose hot does it 
strike you, intellige nt legislators of an intelligent people, 
best provided for—w hose hone sty most certal ily eure | : i 
man whose honesty is secured by ‘legal emoluments,” or th 
man whose dishonesty is punished by legal penalties? 

Per jaceho | We think penalties make rogues. All legal 
expe rience > proves the fact. Hang a man for stealing “ five 
pounds,” and a thousand pounds are stolen, where twenty are, 
if you make the Pee a six months’ imprisonment in the 
county jail. That fact has long been in evidence, and undis- 


puted. 

Yet, you will reply, men fn sh in as eagerly for inferior as for 
superior places, _ Certainly hey do ; because like the Draco- 
nian penalty for a “five pee ad” laree ny, under the old English 
system, the seve rity of the law’s vindication defeats the law; 
and w he ‘re one man is hiieas as “an <emnele a thousand are 
found not guilty by tender-hearted juri 

The whole argument may indee 
cure men’s honesty, as a general rule, you must pay them in a 
fair ratio to the trust renosed in them, and not in t 
elr work. If one man has the power to cheat you out of a 
on,and another the power to cheat you only of a thousan 
onuses on their honesty must be relatively as the sums 
committed to their mercy. Some men will be honest, and 
starve in the midst of untold gold. But these noble specimen 


1 
rT) 
i 
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€f human virtt onto Re ce Ta ro Bee eet Bate Ree ee 
or human virtue, Whilst they elevate oul opimion of humanity, 
1 es , e mks L ‘ “ =e pi 
and command our admiration,should never blind us to the fact 


1 , 
that they are the shining exce plions to a gloomy rule. 


In opposition to the Opposition,” we conclude, therefore, 
} . . , } } 7 
that the crime of office is not that one man holds to the execiu- 


sion of a better: nor that dishonest men are selected - nor that 
undue favoritism elevates one to depress another: nor, 1n 


ye pce? 
any of the specifications and charges commonly  chitited* but 


that the system and its theory is at war wit h facet: that men 
hold office by a tenure which paralyzes their capacity for good, 
and developes abuse against the will and hexanal the power of 
the best to prevent; and that custom, the custom of every 

par is established as a law the much-abused but inevita- 
bly-followed rule, that “‘to the victor belong the spoils:” not 
that favoritism is displayed; but that no legal opportunity is 


‘? E 4 ] ) 
public virtue and public 


provided for its display in behalf « 
1lese Gonstitute the tru 


services 1n suboralnate stations. 


crime of office. 


Democratic administrations of the Federal Government, from 
the highest position to the lowest, in all its emneneene ana 
bearing 3, 1n spite of these vices of Syste m, first ( ginated by 
“ Bed ‘ralism,” and ¢: arefully imitated by all its anti- Der erat 


—— bs ke ; “\rtheir ceneral fidelity Mh} 
progeny, have been a1sting ushed Sisetlis is aeesosl Adel. Chis 


ih ) Rie ; 
has been somarked and palpab! e that the people, by a natural in- 

: 171 1 17 a) as a ye . 
stinct, fall back upon them alway s, from all other parties, for relief 
Four years of administration by any other party usually ] lace 


} e,° aie ) 


the finances of the country in sucha position, al a introduce ‘such 
a crowd of abuses into every ollice, that the chief oceuna 
of the succeeding Democratic administration is, inevitably, to 
restore them to the position in which its predecessor found 

? ° 7 ] 4 d ’ = rr Sa 
them, and reintroduce order, regularity, and honesty. This 


7 * 1 ° , ° 
usually oceupies the whole attention of one Democratic ad- 
gets re ; i }* . Ba : ; ; a P eg 
ministration, and it is only during a second, immediately suc- 

- £2o ns. a9 ] ‘ 4 ; : ee ee eta 
ceed! tnat the peopie begi1 n to see unmistakably how much 
he } . | As | a haa’ haa? } f 4] . »4 
has been done tor them. It has been the fate of the present 
administration to earry out this work of restoration, this rein- 

She ae ee fe Pe ee 2 eee 
auguration ol De mocratice fidelity and economy 1n omecial life 


and hence the violence with whic . it has been assailed. Abuse 
1 , fo a se } 
has found no shelter: derelictio irom duty no excuse: and 
both have been as indignant aa ageressive as they were 
i 


efore numerous and secure. A very little examination of the 
1 A a ee ao a a ad ; 
attacks levelled against it and the least inquiry into the per- 


sSonai character and antecedents of the ir authors, Vlil Gemon- 
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strate that this, which in the people’s eyes has been the virt 
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The Stream of Life. 


‘tue 


has in theirs been its Crime of Ojjice. 


We put this before the people not as the special advocate of 
ft I | 
his, but as the general advoeate of all Democratic administra- 


tions; 
‘onvention of next June, be he who he may, as the only 


rallying point for all honest lovers ef their country, its const 


ution, and good government. S, 


] f 


and we point them to the nominee of the Cincinnati 
safe 
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Tur excitement created by the first and second chapters of 
7 I 

laid d 

eal ar 

I sh: 


great numbers have already commenced pulli 


having become intense, and the rules 


duce an entire revolution in the rur 
hasten to develop my whole system. 


1. 


shocked at the idea of their being without a proper roof to cover them, at 
this inclement season of the year. We entreat 


] ause 


1; 1 +7 cnvn lis ’ 
emolished their dwellings to 


tov 
O20) 


Le 


ywn in them threat 


1 l 1 


until they 


The best-way then to set about building a country-housc is, 


sider the subject in a common-sens 
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t WI 
1 
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guine temperament the wisdom o 
last gentl 
(An attention to this suggestion will 


which might, otherwise, be easily trac 


e lig) 


{ consuiting the ex 


save 
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1 
hie 


ht. We 


this view of the subject, as the longer you consider it in that light, the darker 


3 b } +1] : "1) eels - 
ll appear to you, and the less likely you will be ever to g 


ie beginning. In the next place we would impress upon tho 


ere 


you much harassment 


to the singular differs 


your architect’s estimate, and your builder's bill. 


Marenrrat,.—In choosing your material you will be, of course 


} 


perhaps be wiser to be influenced by 
s . 


Wood and stone are generally usec 


vy the selection your neighborhood affords. 


the s 


l, but 


those who have 
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t 
leman he planned for, after you have consulted your 


L 


architect. 


of mind, 


nce between 


? 


snftit sad 
Inhuencea 


In any case, however, it would 


ction you can afford yourself. 


brick may be introduced—into 





the chimney—with great advantage. Wood may also be advantageous! 
introduced into the oven previous to any attempt at baking. The attem 
, . . . 7 , 1 y 7 
» substitute any thing else for floors, shelves, doors, and ish 


vill be attended with great expense, and possibly partial failure 


Stone is of many cl : 


ment, consisting of a free use of the 


the most suceessful. How indeed are you to treat flint, granite 


eft , 
slo 


hammer and chis« 


or trap tenderly, without meeting a most ungrateful return for 


ness we are unable to inform you. 


Brick does not seem, as yet, to have had a fair chance of tri 


men, however, who have attempted to adopt it as a hat lining, h 


ave not only 


haracters, and needs varied treatment. Harsh treat- 
ee 


usually 
reywack, 
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( rentle- 
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frequently hada fair chance of trial (at the Police Court) but have even been 
fined for the experiment. The world is proverbially ungrateful to its bene- 
factors ; and the attempt to combine the uses of the “ brick” with the “tile” 
meets no greater opposition than the system of Galileo or the steam-engine 
of Fulton. In the present state of society, and the absurd prejudices against 
that article, as your house, like your hat, is meant to shelter your head, the 
less you have to do with a “brick” in it the better. 

If you have timber in abundance, and your building be of moderate di- 
mensions, instead of enlarging it you had much better put up a saw-mill 
and dispose of the surplus to your neighbors. 

A Rustic treatment of this material is often very effective. It is perhaps 


I 
unnecessary to describe, in a more detailed manner, what we mean by a 
rustic treatment, as most of our readers have, no doubt, stopped on the road 
to Lebanon, the White Sulphur Springs, or the Delaware Water Gap, or some 
other remote celebrity, to admire one of those charming log cabins, stuck in 
a cleft of the rocks, or hanging like a strange fungus from the side of a 
woody declivity, and altogether built of unhewn timber, ornée with a barrel, 
for a chimney (styled in rural architecture chimbley) and an agreeable va- 
ricty of old hats, and flannel petticoats for window glass. 

Anotuer style, for which wood is a suitable material, is called Gothic. 
The term Gothic is now determined to mean simply ‘‘pointed.” If, there- 
fore, you be of an epigramatical turn of mind you will, of course, choose the 
Gothic, as a quiet way of informing your neighbors that you consider them 
“Goths,” and have adapted your style to your neighborhood. The pecu- 


9° 


iarities of your architecture will, by this means, be sure to be “ marked.” 
You may possibly secure the same result to yourself, but having defined 

uur position amongst your neighbors, will easily prepare yourself for any 
thing coming from so rude a source as a community of “Goths.” 

But the great principle upon which all styles are based is reality. For all 
purposes of home comfort, therefore, “chateaux en espagne” may be con- 
sidered as altogether inadmissible. 

A Gornic house, then, is a building, the character of whose architecture 
is distinguished by the upward tendency of its leading lines, 

The same tendency being particularly observable in Jalloons, they will be 
found a remarkably cheap substitute for it. Great care, iowever, must be 
taken to secure the leading lines properly, especially in situations much ex- 
posed to the influence of the winds. 

In arranging the outlines of your plan, upon the ground, the selection of 
wood as the material, will permit of a more varied and irregular shape than 
stone or brick. In arranging it upon paper, which is perhaps, after all, the 
best place to do it, pen and ink will probably be all the material you wil 
need, If you inadvertently sign your name at the bottom of the page, how- 
ever, and it should find its way into your builder’s hands, the amusement 


afforded by the freedom of irregularity ceases, and the regular, and often 
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disagreeable course of payment at maturity, or a suit at law, practically 
ensues, 

Tue Mopern bracketed Italian style is very suitable for wooden buildings, 
and is one of great beauty. This bracketed style is, of course, a synonym 
for the parenthetical or involved style, and appears admirably suited for 
gentlemen in difficulties, whom a turn of the stock market in the city has 
turned to keeping “stock” in the country. Or the brackets may be con- 
sidered, as in modern dramas, to mark the parts which may be omitted with- 
out injury to the sense. By putting your house in “ brackets,” therefore, 
you may follow the wise example of the managers with regard to the dramas 
referred to, and omit it altogether, which would, after all, be probably the 
most sensible thing you could do. 

The great objection to the Italian bracketed style is, that it will not admit 
of the use of shingles. As this would prevent its appropriation by the most 
honest and deserving class of the community, the class too to which we have 
the honor to belong—the legal body—we shall not recommend its adoption 

Stone appears to be the true material for a rustic home. Mr. A. Gordon 
Knott’s objection, however, to throwing away his money upon a deal of 
stone when stone of deal was cheaper, appears founded in right reason, and 
appeals affectingly to the seat of architectural life—the pocket. Its general 
fretted surface is nevertheless peculiarly appropriate to a country house, in 
which, especially during a long storm, any one but a Job usually represents 
that peculiar quality of stone in the most striking manner. 

If you are from the city, do not, however, fancy, because stone is your 
material that you will need fewer of what are classically termed “ rocks” to 
complete the edifice. Cutting the stone will display it to more artistic ad- 
vantage. ‘The superior advantage of wood, however, is that it will enable 
you to cut your stick; an operation which any one of our way of thinking 
will always take care to make provision for. 

Many persons complain of stone houses in the country being damp; but 
as every thing else in the country is also damp, and pervaded by a general 


chilly kind of « 


esolation, at all seasons except midsummer, I consider this 
an unfounded objection. My friend Knott says, on all three floors of his 
house, there was “ no room that was not a rheumatic”—which proves incon 
testably that wood or stone, in the country, make little difference. 

The modern Italian style is suitable for either stone or wood, and un- 
doubtedly, for crotchety people, is the only proper one. For gent 
also, whose circumstances and desires are in an inverse ratio to each other, 
this style is at once pleasing and profitable, as whatever scale they may 
choose to build on they can do so by a system of notes. 


Terraces are features constantly associated with this stvle. As our ob- 


ject, however, is “‘cheapness,” as well as beauty, balnstrades in card-board 
or canvas, after the fashion of Juliet’s, not in Verona, but the Broadway 


theatre, may be made to produce all the effect, at a little distance, of the 
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most elaborately-carved marble. Terraces are also associated with moon- 
light, lovers’ vows and runaway matches, and parents with large families of 
grown-up daughters will find them to their advantage. 

A word or two about brick before we close this number. As a material 
it is not appreciated. We are very far behind our ancestors, in this, the 
importation of the article from Holland having almost entirely ceased of late 
years. If, however, you should recur to the good old fashion again, and use 
them, it will be in good taste to paint them in accordance with the prevail- 
ing tone of the landscape: your spring coat should, therefore, be a warm 
sreen, and your fall one a cool gray. A greater variety of colors will be ne- 
cessary, if you determine to follow all the changes of the seasons, but as a 
reneral thing we are inclined to think green will be found the most appro- 


priate and significant. 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 


A comfortable home must be both a warm and a sweet one. The former 
of these conditions may be secured, as a general thing, in summer by open- 
ing all the windows at mid-day. In winter it will be attended with greater 
difficulty; in fact, warmth at that season must be artificially created, a sci- 

ntific fact of which few of our readers are probably aware. The substances 
y which artificial heat is created, in the largest degree, are generally sup- 
osed to be wood and coal. Payne’s water gas may possibly be added to 
the list in a short time. Our text book recommends the ‘‘ Household De- 
mon” as evolving the largest amount of caloric from those substances. As 
most every family possesses a Household Demon of its own, which up to 
this time has been altogether a useless member of it, we expect the sugges- 
tion to be eagerly seized upon. This kind of demon heater appears to have 
been known indeed as far back as the age of Elizabeth, if we may credit the 
allegation of Iago, that the ladies of the family are sometimes—“ devils”— 
that is, Household Demons. The sole difficulty in the use of this ‘‘ demon” 


‘ ’ 


ix, that it often makes the house entirely “too hot to hold you;” and no sort 
f ventilation has yet been hit upon to moderate her “too searching 
breath.” Indeed, in severe weather, she is constantly rushing to extremes, 
jumping from extremely hot to extremely cold, and keeping you in an in- 
teresting state of oscillation between a fever and an ague fit. 

In an overheated room the atmosphere soon becomes foul, unless proper 

ntilation be resorted to, The foul air usually begins to form on the floor 
in layers, which are gradually built up to the ceiling. This is a state of the 


atmosphere meant to be described by old ladies when they say “it was so 


thick you could cut it with a knife.” Our text-book speaks of the “ debris” 


of warmth in air, but as we never saw a large section of air broken to pieces, 
ind can not conceive of the “‘ wreck” of that kind of matter, we are at a loss 
to understand what sort of thing the “debris” of the air may be. The air 
indeed has been said to be “a chartered libertine,” and as that kind of foul 
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creature is very shaky and liable to fall to pieces, it may be rather a 


than practical allusion. 


In whatever way your house is warmed, an escape-flue should 


provided. This flue, in its relation to ventilation, will be found pecul 
serviceable if, in pursuit of your building plan you have been forced to fol 
low the example of Mr. Knott, and accept ‘‘ draughts which run all way: 


ul 


except up chimney.” In such a state of things you will readily perceive 


that an escape-flue will be absolutely necessary to enable you to “ 


reputation” as well as your person. An admirable treatise upon 
may be found in Dr. Mayo’s Kaloolah. The simple apparatu 
there as used in Framazugda could no doubt be made at a sli¢} 
would soon come into universal use. The addition of the ‘ F! 


which he also describes, by which the entire wealth of natural s 


evolved by a kind of olfactory notation will insure you a “ sweet 
a warm home. 
We have thus put our readers in possession of the way 


home “cheaply and well” in a short course of easy lessons 





beginners: —and have only to assure them, in conclusion, th 


should follow our directions, or those of the text-book upon 
papers have been a running commentary, no one will sympathi 
more heartily than ourselves.. Next to the folly which a ma 


? . 


in hanging himse!* for love, we rank the folly of the city man 


house in the country for comfort. The only way to live in t) 
to rise with the lark, instead of laying plans for “ lar] 


AS 5 


, swing the cradle and the axe, in short to be a farmer—t 


dependent and noble of all characters and occupations. City man 


‘ity houses are as mockable in the country, as the homely wits of | 
as. 


bumpkins are ludicrous at a court. To enjoy the country do not bui 


self either a pal 


palace or a medizeval mansion, all jimcracks and n 
find out some good old place hallowed by the memories of years 


} . 4 ] 


age as the character and virtues of an honest man, grown old ir 


arth bear fruit to feed the busy throngs of your starved citi 
with the old rafters over your head, the old luxuriant vines about 
the garden full of flowers which in their season have gladdened g 


of happy and innocent hearts—there make a home indeed, a place 


sturdy virtues of your Republican forefathers may not be ashar 


nor your children forget to learn them. 
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and honest way, makes no kind of differen [n { it rathe 
detracts from your importance. 

But then admit, it is really very flattering to be talked about 
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v nea + te hay renal lila all mntartnnas a h 
venings, ete., ete., than usual, like all untortunates in the 
a 7 a7 > 7 . . 
ime preaicament, we played the réle of hermits in a crowd, 
- 1 } 7 1 7 } 17 7 }* : 
ind daneed, waltzed, and polked through halls of dazzling 
ight, in t lst of five hundred over-heated people dressed 
4 ’ 17 * , ‘nf } ] , ** 3 , , - “ 
* LO Lil very much as lf those Opie had peen Cavvavges, 
, . , *1 7 . 1 _ °41 : . 2 a , : ss 
which possibly they might have been without losing any thing 


. | 
hemselves, or doing the world any mat rial Injury by the 
i¢ht change from animal to y iff 
Be that as it may, we wel 
winter, looking neither af the pe 


; eae Cr e  ¢ ame ae a5, ast 
ruture erore; bu SIMPpLy | aont mean foolshliy — but 
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nerely and all the while looking into eaeh other’s eyes, and 
alking the softest and most delightful nonsense in the world. 


So, it came to pass that, aithough every bDOodaY saw US all the 
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while, everywhere, we were quite as remote and separate from 
any body in particular, as if we had 
immediately after the ceremony. Perhaps that was the reaso? 
why the shock was not so great when, in the spring, we reall) 
went into banishment among the aboriginal tribes of New 
Jersey. 

But we were not forgotten, as you shall quickly hear. 


fone away to Kamschatka 


CHAPTER FOURTH, 


THE UNINVITED GUEST. 


1 


It was about nine months after we had firn ly planted our 
selves in the red-shale. A succession of rainy days had turned 
that peculiarly delightful soil into a cross between bad red 
paint, and gritty cement. Walking was impracticable, and 
earriage-wheels sunk un to the hul 1 ] , 
carriage-wheels sunk up to the hub, wo horses were scarce] 


enough to drag a baby’s go-eart through the detestable stuff. 


I must tell you, excellent reader—and therefore excellen% 
beeause you are a reader of this book—I must inform you 
that, shortly after our immigration, I had gone to work t 


\ 
2% 
I 


make an avenue from the turnpike to the house, which s 
back from it about two hundred and fifty yards. All the way 
up, too, the ground gradually ascended; ‘so that “ Rougemont” 
was worthy of its name, both od reason of the redness of t 
soil and the elevation of its site 

There was, in fact, a very f fine prospect from the house; and 
I may be said to have had at least ‘‘a look” for my money. 1] 


ny entire residence in the 


stoo 


solemnly assure you that during m 
kingdom of New-. Jersey—I never had any thing eise. 

However, I made that avenue. Iwas justly proud of it. It 
was a triumph. 

Ib orrowed a ‘“road-scoop” irom a vé ry kind ne ighbor, wh 
afterwards borrowed three bushels of seed-wheat from me 

I returned the scoop. I never saw the wheat again. 

| 

However, I hitched my carriage-horses to that scoop, and as 
I was, about those times, one of the ‘bone and sinew,” sinc 
all the flesh I originally brought into the State left me very 
soon after I got there; and as |] migh t be considered as “ hard- 
handed” as the best spec imen of the wor king Democracy you 
could pick up in a day ’s 2lectioneering—why, of course, I held 
the handles of that “ ro: ud-scoop. " By the space of two days 
I ceased not to be jerked backwards and forwards f 


side of the road to the other as fast and hard as two spirited 
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horses and red-s: ale earth could perform for me that agreeable 


But my labor was not in vain. I triumphed. From the 
urnpike to the summit of Rougemont I threw up an avenue 
of goodly width, and admirable directness. That it might al- 
ways be firm and dry, and afford a pleasant path for man and 
beast, I rounded it up in the middle to an extraordinary 
height. 

That unutterable, despicable red-shale soil, however, defeated 
my philosophy, and threw contempt on my engineering. In- 
stead of becoming more firm by reason of its elevation, it only 
added de pth to the mud. ‘The first rain turned it into a red- 
shale quicksand, a man-trap and beast-trap, an almost bottom- 
less pit of destruction. No man, let alone woman, could yen- 
ture u 


? 
i 
4 


One man, a farm-hand, bolder than the rest, and armed with 
the courage of love, (he was going a “sparking,”) attempted it 


one damp evening. At three yards’ distance, from the house 
he sunk to his arm-pits. After much suffering, he was Te- 


overed, at the expense of many severe contusions and the loss 
of his Sunday suit, by laying down broad plank, and raising 
him gradually with rails, which were used in levers. 


a 


ter this, none of the initiated ever attempted the avenue 
of in a drought. 

In our early verdancy, longing naturally after green thing 
we planted trees of many k inds on either side of the abort ‘on: 
and labored diligently to make them “full of growing ;” but 
they never grew, and what the cattle did 1 
bar ly up in thin and adhe regul a rity, at wide intervals, like 
he poles of an abandoned line of tol nivel 

Such was the avenue which led up to our Baronial Mansion 
of Rougemont: our castle not in “ Espagne,” but the kingdom 
of New-Jersey ; which we take to be the next best place in the 
world for houses without foundation, and castles in the air. 

It was then, as I said before this digression, about nine 
months after our banishment. 

[ was sitting, with my wife, at one of the front windows in 
the second story. 

It had been raining for three days, and had just ceased. 
The clouds, not yet entirely broken by the west wind, con- 
tinued to lower, as they rolled up the sky in fantastic shapes, 
and tumbled one over the other li ke le viathans at play. Ilere 
and there amongst them began to appear small patches of blue 
sky, or glimpses of sunshine. 


10t nib down stood 
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My eldest, and then only child, was at that time four months 
ld. 


Charming age, in which are blended the innocence of the 
angel with the vocal properties of the screech-owl! 

The dear creature lay asleep, near us, in the cradle. It was 
truly a picture of almost Arcadian felicity 

If it had a drawback, however, it was that, as I could not 
get segars for love, and was particularly short of money, I was 
just then smoking pig-tail tobacco in a clay pipe. It ‘was my 
first atte mpt at that sort of thing; and made me in fact, a littl 
sick at the stomach. 

We were sitting there, I say, in that truly interesting and 
delightful situation when I turned my eyes by accident to- 
wards the “avenue.” I no sooner did so, than I beheld a 
sight which caused a strange agitation of my nerves. 

Far down, near the gate which opened on the turnpike, o1 
was supposed to be capable of opening for any one who ever 
reached it alive, appeared a novel object—a black speck 1 
fact—a something which might possibly be a man, since it was 
certainly too large lor * a crow. 

‘Good He avens | ’ I exclaimed, ‘“ there’s a stranger.” 

“A what?” said my wife 

“A stranger, and coming here,” said I. 

My wife turned to look, and gave a little shrick, so as to 
satisfy the tenderness of her own nerves without injuring thos 
of the baby. 

“Ts he crazy,” she murmured, “to venture upon our a: 

He will sink for ever before he goes three steps further.” 

“No!” said I, “ he understanc ds his peril. Some body must 
have betrayed us. He abandons the avenue and keeps al 
the fence. Get me the spy-glass, and let’s see who it is?” 

My wife got the spy-glass. She did not give it to me, how- 
ever. Of course she didn’t. She was a woman, and therefore 
put it to her own eye first. She rested it upon es window- 
frame. She got the range. An Laahans suffic ed to carry to her 
mind not only a conviction of the black spe ck’s ider ntity with 
a man and an acquaintance, but a conviction also tl he was 
a New-Yorker. With female intuition she also divin a imme 
diately his motives for being there, as will shortly be evident. 

‘‘ What shall we do?” she exclaimed, “ that’s Cartwright.” 

“And pray,” said I, “* Who”—(delicately referring at the 
same time to the gentleman with the unmentionable name) 
—‘* Who may Cartwright be ?” 

“A fool and a bore,” she replied with mingled asperity 


long 
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and trepidation. “The greatest fool and most persevering 
‘snook’ in New-York.” 

Ding a-ling-a-ling” went the bell, answering with alarming 
promptness the rigorous application of Mrs. Quige’s nervous 
grasp upon the pull. 

Up came Jane Cook, or rather, Jane, who was now cook, 
ch iecbecmai ladies’ maid, child’s nurse, and bottle-washer 
general, to our reduced establishment. 

“Run for your life, Jane,” exclaimed Mrs. Quigg breath- 
lessly, ‘and open the parlor- -windows. Mind, the ones on the 
opposite side from the way that man’s coming. Yes, don’t 
stand there grinning likea fool. There’s a man coming, Jane: 
there’s a man coming, [ tell: you. He’s coming to stay here. 
Coming to dinner—coming to sleep. Coming to live for all ] 
know. It would be just like him. And Jane, there’s nothing 
in the house fit for a dog to eat. And take the slip-covers off 
the parlor-chairs, Jane: and dust the mantle-piece. No, let it 
alone, you'll bre ak something. And make up a roaring fire in 
the kitchen, that'll look as if we did cook at least.” 

 Yah- yah, ow-ow-ow!” went the baby, waking up with a 
jerk, and going into a small exhibition of his infant vocal 
powers on his own account, whilst precociously evincing his 
musical talents by keeping time with his heels on the foot of 
the cradle. 

“ TTusband—take that child, do! Don’t you see Jane can’t, 
and I’m most crazy? Are men good for any thin gin the world i ¢ 
He'll hurt himself crying before you stir. Dare—dare baby. 
Mother’s pet. Yes, it should cry—so it should. Now w ‘ill you 
take him? For ma en’s sake don’ t trot his life out of him in 
that way. The child is not a hors You’ve been with horses 
so much latel ‘ly, you grab him as if you were going r to puta 
curb-bit in the dear little d: arling’s mouth, and stick your spurs 
intehim, W ny don’t you put a saddle on him at once? Do 
try and remember he isn’t made of iron. I don’t often ask you 
to hold him—not often enough at any rate, to make you 
look like a thunder-cloud now when I’m in such distress. 
What shall I wear? There hecomes. At any rate it will take 
him half an hour to get up here: I may th: ink ae avenue” 
for that at least. I haven’t a dress to my name that’s fit to be 
seen. We ought to have ironed yesterday: but you were get- 
ting in that rye, and I know all those ten men you hi ad three 
days running, cost you twice as much as the rye will sell for 
when you’re done. But you would have them here sali up 

10 
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every thing in the house; and now we’re in a pretty fix. Cart- 
wright coming, and nothing to put before him.” 

“Bah!” said I, when I got a chance, “ What's the use of 
all this fuss about one man? Did we never have a guest be- 
fore? Were we never taken, as people must sometimes be in 
the country, a little out of sorts? Do keep quiet, and be rea- 
sonable can’t you ?” 

“Mr. Quigg,” said my wife with tragic solemnity, and 
“taking the stage” with a sweep, that is, crossing from left to 
right, with her half-indued dress draped about her with strik- 
ing negligence, her arm elevated to a right angle with her 
body, and her fore-f finger quivering with intense emotion : “Mr. 
Quigg do y ou see that man?” 

* Well, I do.” 

“That man is Jones Cartwright.” 

“The twenty-third time I have been favored with that in- 
formation, Mrs. Q., in the space of five minutes.” 

“That man, Mr. Quigg, is sent here from New-York by 
the Johnsons, the Sked lys, the Joneses, and all that horrid set 
of people, to see how we live. Yes, to see how we live!” 

Her voice took a wilder tone—passionately contemptuous 
and indignant. 

“To see whether we get on. To see whether we are poor 
orrich. He’s nothing better than a spy, Mr. Quigg—a mise- 
rable spy, and I’m determined he shan't go back to New- 
York, and tell those people we’re poor, Te 

“Tf we fry the baby for dinner,” said I. 

“Unfeeling monster!” exclaimed my better half, with a 
bounce, which threw the drapery of the “ bending statue” into 
yet wilder disarrangement, and to hint the truth, gave her an 
air much more picturesque than presentable. ‘“ Unfecling 
monster, to jest at such a time.” 

That dear baby, however, thanks to my nursing, rough ‘ind 
unskillful as it might be, had dropped away again into a pro- 
found slumber. Laying it care fully back into the cradle, I 
went to the mantlepiece, over which hung my rifle, a1 a taking 
down that peculiarly national arm, I loaded it and sat down by 
the window. 

“What are you going to do now?” said Mrs. ¢ 

“ Going to shoot your friend ( nevetacue by acc wie nt, when 
he gets within range, and save you the troub le of receiving 
him!” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Quigg! can’t you be serious some- 
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times ? Do put that nasty thing away, and hook my dress for 
me.’ 

I put itaway! To be sure I put it away. I hooked the 
dress. Umph! That was by no means so easy as putting up the 
rifle. However, it was acc omplished, and the partner of my 
bosom being pretty “tight,” like many other people in the 

same condition, began to grow amiable, and view the approach 
of the e nemy with less distracted eyes. 

In fact, I believe that silk dress, with the dingle-um-dangle- 
ums on the sleeves, and the polly- -wobbles on the corsage, al- 
though restricted in its effects; and that French cap, the soli- 
tary remains of Madam Megoozelem’s little bill of “ five hun- 
dred,” went a great ways towards mollifying her disposition. 

I have always noticed th: at women are twice as cross and 
unreasonable in a morning “calico,” particularly the “ shil- 
ling” sort, as in an evening silk, particularly “ brocade.” 

The last hook was achieved just as Jane reiippeared, and an- 
nounced ‘Mr. Cartwright” as being down stairs to see “de 
Missus.” 

The lady of the manor, the Chatelaine of Castle Rougemont, 
when the last touch had been given to that pet ringlet, and the 
last twitch to the skirt of that astonishing dress, descended to 
the parlor to receive, not welcome, our Uninvited Guest. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 
MR. JONES CARTWRIGHT. 


Having been earnestly adjured thereunto, I did—what I had 
not done for a week before—shaved. I then proceeded to 
dress myself to “go on,” for that occasion only in the charae- 
ter of a “Gentleman Farmer.” <A calico shirt (clean) fancy 
pattern, white ground, and dogs’ heads in purple; falling col- 
lar, tied at the throat with a small blue handkerchief, necli- 
gently knotted; a canary “ veskit,” light continuations, patent- 
leather shoes and drab gaiters, short-tailed green sporting-coat, 
with superb buttons—by Jove the »y were buttons—and a natty 
white-feet “Golgotha.” I flatter myself I was as well made up 
for the part as any man could be at half-an-hour’s notice. 

I descended the stairs, therefore, with mingled satisfaction 
and anxiety. Satisfaction at my personal “ rig,” and anxiety 
for the “grub.” I knew the larder was as clean as a whistle: 
and I was not sufficiently full of faith to believe that a miracle 
of flesh would be wrought - our behalf. However, I fell 
back upon my pet doctrine of fatality, and resolved that if it 
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were our ‘f Kismet” —our fate, to have ‘‘ proper nice roast 
duck” for dinner, we should have it, and if it were not ow 
‘‘ Kismet” to have the roast duck, we should not have it. 

At the botiom of the stairs which landed you in the great 
hall of Rougemont—dimensions 16 ft. by 42—I came sud- 
denly upon our guest. 

My wife was sh aking him heartily by the hand, and too glad 
to see him for any thing. What with inquiries after his own 
health and hé appiness, and the health, wealth, and happiness of 
every body else in the city of New-York—it was several mi- 
nutes before my presence was noticed at all. 

At last, however, I was introduced in form to Mr. Jones 
Cartwright. 

He was a little man, the great misfortune of whose life, th: 
shadow upon whose prospects, the thorn in whose flesh, was— 
a nose. 

And such a nose! A beautiful and exceedingly rare combi- 
nation of the woodcock and the bottle. It had all the inquisi- 
tive elongation of the one, and all the jolly solidity of the 
other. 

Two little gray eyes, —s appeared to have been origi. 
ginally very dull and foolish, but to have been diligently edu 
cated to do the intelligent, pee red out, with a kind of restless 
vacuity from either side of that nose: wiry hair, of a dull, 
dirty, yellowish brown; a squat figure, and a general air of 
conceit. Such was Mr. Jones Cartwright. 

I was, of course, introduced, and directly found myself alone 
with the animal in the parlor, which now shone as brightly, 
and looked as comfortably as if we really lived in it every 
day. 

Mrs. Quigg immediately disappeared. I thought she had 
gone to prepare a Barmecide feast, or at best a dinner of two 
courses; stone soup for the first, and Dr. Franklin’s saw-dust 
pudding for the second. 

How I ever lived through the time intervening between 
that introduction and the ringing of the dinner-bell, I can not 
pretend to explain. I only know that my chess-table attracted 
the man’s attention, and Sebo challenged by him to a game, | 
played with much the same distraction of mind as Mirand 
in the “ Tempest,” but with a very op poate sentiment sowande 
my partner. Mr. Jones Cartwright real lly knew the moves. 
He knew no more, and when I beat him re peatedly, ‘ with my 
eyes shut,” as one might say, had the transcendental imperti 


> 
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nence, the imperturbably insolent vanity to compliment me 
upon my game. 

At last the dinner-bell rung. 

My heart sank within me. I anticipated an introduction to 
Duke Hump hrey. I knew there was next door to nothing in 
the house. On what then should we dine? 

We reached the hall where the dinner-table was set. 

Apicius, Lucullus, Sallust—et id genus omne: what a sur- 
prise! ‘The fairies seemed to have visited us. The dinner- 

table was set in the finest style. I don’t know certainly that 
the whole crockery closet was emptied upon it, and dared not 
ask; but I suspect. We sat down. I no more dared to touch 
one of the block-tin covers of those Sevres china dishes, than I 
dared to fly. I was sure, like the feast set by some ‘jealou S 
a; I have read of, for some other foolish body, there must 
be live mice under some of them, for I knew, however sparse 
the other live stock might be, we had mice in abundance. 

I a at my wife. There was a slight flush upon Mrs. 
Quige’s cheek; but she sat serene, as if conscious of a vic- 
tory Poa My bosom’s lord began to sit lighter on his 
throne. 

I removed the first cover. Fricaseed chicken. Of course it 
was fricaseed chicken. 

Where that chicken came from I never knew. I never had 
courage to ask. I only know that all our own died of that 

ainful disease incident to the infancy of the domestic fowl, 
called the “pip.” I began to believe Mrs. Quigg an en- 
chantress. I rubbed my hands in a kind of desperate jollity, 
and smiling wildly removed the remaining covers. Ham! pota- 
toes!! beets!! hash!!! pork! !!! W hy, bless you, we had 
a dinner fit for a prime minister. It was stylis sh. It was 
royal. 

‘Ned, our man, a little stunted Hercules, with exaggerated 
shoulders, and such a pair of calves as might set up the king 
of the Cobalds on his pins for life; Ned was promoted to the 
dignity of a pair of my white cotton driving-gloves, newly 
washe xd, and “ which is more,” had performed ‘the same unu- 
sual office to his face, and “ waited.” 

sut the most astonishing feature of that dinner, so promptly 
and wonderfully improvised, not for Mr. Jones Cartwright’s 
sake, but for the sake of the people of New-York i : general, 
and “our set” in particular, who were supposed to | lave sent 
him to spy out the nakedness of the land—the most stupend- 
ous triumph was the liquors. I knew that my wife had about 
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half a bottle of “old port,” stuck away somewheres, as a sto- 
machic in extremity, namely, in case of a certain ‘“ sinking” at 
the stomach, to w hich ladies are sometimes subj ject. I knew 
also that there was a small bottle of ve ry bitter bitters for the 

chills,” if any body ever got them; and I knew also, very 
well indeed, that there was a gallon of the newest kind of 
“ apple-jack,” or cider-w hiskey on hand. But I certainly 
never imagined any one mad enough to put either of the three 
upon the dinner-table. 

What was my surprise then, to hear that remarkable wife of 
mine pressing, actually pressing our guest to take port—of two 
different vintages. T'wo kinds of port! And Heaven knows, 
and I knew, there had not been such a thing within forty miles 
of the place since grass first grew there. 

First, however, ‘she indicated one bottle, and then the other. 

Now, I began to feel thirsty with all these wonders, and 
whilst she was pressing our guest to do justice to the wine, I 
did stretch out mine hand to he Ip myself. 

Ouch! Mrs. Quigg trod on my pet corn. Trod, did |] 
say? Stamped is the word. It was done as quick as light- 
ning—right upon it—hard upon it—unrelentingly and fiercely 
upon it. Idid not screech. I was too much frightened at my 
own audacity in daring to think of wine. I felt ‘sick with pain 
and terror, but I made a heroic effort, and did not faint. I 
began to see how it was. I did re smember me that, some year 
or so before, I had bought a bottle of Binninger’s old port, 
a famous to the world by some particular letter of the 

alphabet, which I have now forgotten. It was the residue of 
a bottle, combined with Mrs. Quigg’s private “ drop,” slight- 

“broken down,” as the dealers say—that is, watered, which 
now did duty for two bottles of “two vintages. 

Upon my honor, and in spite of that priv: ate signal by which 
my corn suffered, and although I knew the water must have 
spoiled it, I did long for some of that wine. But to parody 
the affecting lyric, in which a disconsolate young woman says 
some very harsh things of her mamma: 





“T durst not touch a drop 
For her eye was upon me,” 


And that eye said, clearly and significantly as any preach- 
ing: “Mr. Quigg, don’t you dare to touch a drop of that— 
not a drop for your life, Mr. Quigg.” 

The man with a nose wondered at my abstinence. But 1 
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quickly put him at his ease, by a discourse upon temperance, 
which would have gone to Father Mathew’s heart of hearts. 
Heaven help me, thirsty sinner that I was, every sentence cost 


me 
“ A pang as great as when a giant dies.” 


But it imposed upon our simple-minded guest, and he fell 
instantly into the belief that 1 was, at the - very least, a tho< 
rough-paced Washingtonian total-abstinence man. I had one 
comfort after all; that poor wretch’s head was weak, uncom- 
monly weak; for half-a-dozen glasses of ‘modified port” 
loosened his tongue, and, in adc lition to being silly, he became 
also garrulous. He ‘told us that his earlier tendencies had been 
towards the s stage. I knew that, however, before; and no 
body who ever saw him could deny that he had remarkable 
powers that way. 

I remember once we were doing “ Pizarro,” (private of 
course) and Cartwright was cast for the sentry. 

Determined to make the most of the part, he put in the 
stage directions, as part of the text, and when Rolla made as if 
to enter the cave and prison of Alonzo, Cartwright breasted 
him manfully, delivering at the same time, in a voice which 
gradu: uly subsided into his boots: “Back—back! Pushing 
him back avith his gun.” 

Naturally, when he fired that “gun” at them, in melancholy 
thunderous tones remote, the audience went into strong hyste- 
rics, and the sentinel was immediately “relieved” by Rolla’s 
bursting into a “ guffaw,” and vanishing. 

These histrionic yearnings had, however, he informed us, 
been graciously overruled by Providence, and the I Episcopal 
ministry presented itself in a fascinating point of view. More 
profound study, however, carried him over to Presbyterianism. 
A severe cold had then shaken his convictions with regard to 
Protestantism, and a course of the Patristic writings almost 
persuaded him to be a Roman, when, oe a turn in his 
disease, and, possibly, the great weight ‘of his nos e, precipitated 
him into the arms of the Millerites, and he Foe us he was 
now laboring, with great success, in ‘that particular fold. 

This agreeable relation brought him to the bottom of the 
bottle, and us to the end of the dinner; and the gentleman 
being by this time quite sleepy, was easily persuaded to take 
a& nap—a siesta—an afternoon snooze in his room. 

We put him safely away, and then went to work. 
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Mrs. Quigg was Ariel indeed, “and flamed amazement” 
from the top of the house to the bottom. 

Messengers were dispatched to Persepolis, and by tea-time, 
we had levied contributions upon every shop in the place, (on 
tick,) as well as invited and drawn together all the most dis- 
tinguished males and females thereof, to a regular “ blow out.’ 

When Cartwright awoke, the whole place was vocal—very 
vocal indeed—with the voices of an hundred fair ladies and 
their squires. 

He was in utter amazement. The tea-table was set, and all 
were just on the point of sitting down to it, when he appeared. 
His eyes opened to the width of saucers. During his sleep we 
had unpacked that barrel of china, which we never expected to 
unpack in those parts; and crimson, buff, and gold gorgeously 
illustrated the table from end to end. 

Real spermacetti candles were burning in large branches 
at each end of the table; and, in short, we were as fine as five- 
pence—and finer. 

Oh! the tea we forced that unhappy emissary of envious 
Gotham to drink! Oh! the waffles we forced that miserable 
spy of the Johnsons and Joneses to eat! 

Oh! the tongue, and ham, and Bologna sausage, and bread 
and butter, and hot biscuit, and pound cake, and jumbles with 
a hole in the middle, and jam, we crammed down the throat 
of that vacillating religionist, and miserable tool of inquisitive 
New-York. 

If he lived after it all it was a miracle. 

So, when tea was over, the fiddler came, and we danced all 
night; and, finally, by virtue of a bowl of punch, put him to 
bed as happy as a lord. 

But my wife went to bed that night happier still. “ Now, 
let him go back,” said she, “let him; and let them pump 
him. He can’t say we don’t live at Rougemont.” 

I should fancy not. We lived for twenty that day. 
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oO S E. F 
BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


I, 


A LADY asks a verse from me 
To stain this spotless leaf; 

A votive line to memory, 
Though fugitive and brief; 

And I comply, although mine eye 
On her has never gazed; 

Let Fancy paint a likeness faint, 
With look to heaven upraised. 


IT. 


She is a wife sincere and true, 
And loves the hearth of home: 

Her eyes—I think they must be blue, 
Like heaven’s azure dome; 

Upon her knee a babe in glee 
Lifts up its sportive hands; 

While near, the while, with happy smile, 
An honest husband stands. 


IIT. 

Long may your cup o’erbrim with joy, 
Ye worthy wedded pair! 

And many a blooming girl and boy 
Your fire-side pleasures share. 

Ah! may ye know nor grief nor woe, 
In this dark world of ours, 

ut down Life's tide in safety ride 
Between bright banks of flowers. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MUSIC. 


e The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not.” 





Music is the only form of the beautiful, left to poor fallen 
man over which the trail of the serpent has not passed. Mis- 
place it in the haunts of vice, mis-ally it with coarse or sensual 
pleasures you may, but it takes no taint, brings away none of 
the slime.’ Released from its false position it comes forth pure 
as ever a the Lady, it is proof against all the arts of 
Comus and his beastly rout, and passes through them un- 
harmed. Music never slanders, spreads and perpetuates no 
calumny; is incapable of being made the medium of envy, 
strife, or hatred; can not utter treason or convey impurity— 
‘hurts not.” Hoffman, in his quaint German fashion, says: 
‘‘ Every police director may safely give his testimony to the 
utter innocuousness of a newly -invented musical instrument, 
in all matters touching religion, the state, and public morals; 
and every music- -master may unhesitatingly pledge his word 
to the parents of his pupils, that his new sonata does not” con- 
tain one reprehensible idea.” 

Just at this time when the Philharmonic Society of New- 
York is exerting such a wide influence, and becoming so 
amazingly popular with the younger portion of our commu- 
nity, we can not do better than to show them how much of 
their attention and love this delightful science may justly 
claim. We do not intend to attempt a formal review-article 
on this theme. With the strongest intentions leading that 
way, we should inevitably fail for want of ability ; and with 
all the ability in the world, we should not feel inclined to be 
didactic or dignified on this subject. Our desire is simply to 
throw out some thoughts of our own, and other people’s that 
we have preserved, for the purpose of showing our young 
friends, that the art which has contributed so he: thily to their 
amusement, affords many topics for philosophic meditation. 


“Whence art thou—from what causes dost thou spring, 
O music! thou divine, mysterious thing ?” 
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In vain shall we task the knowledge and experience of others, 
or our own sensations, to furnish a satisfactory answer to this 
question. In some unknown depth of our nature, so far down 
in our inner mysterious life that no moral or intellectual ana- 
tomy can reach it, to dissect, lay bare, and explain, lies this 
wondrous gift. Born of no material parent and traceable to 
nothing outward and external as its source, yet existing as we 
know within us, in the full strength and vigor of maturity— 


“Whence art thou, divine, mysterious thing?” 


A clever writer says: ‘' We only know, and only can know 
of music that its science is an instinct of our nature—its sub- 
jects, the emotions of our hearts—that at every step we ad- 
vance in its fundamental laws we are but deciphering what is 
written within us, not transcribing any thing from without. 
We know that the law which requires, that after three whole 
notes a half-note must succeed is a part of ourselves—a ne- 

cessity of our being—one of the signs that distinguish man 
from the brute.” With this illustration we are not quite 
satisfied. The minor scale which, by some good authorities, is 
claimed as the natural scale, has the half-tone after the second, 
and the old Italian probably had no half-tone at all. The 
author’s position, however, is undoubtedly true, and the re- 
flection we would make is this, that when we undertake to 
reason about music in its more recondite relations, we shull be 
met at every turn by strange and contradictory phenomena, 
overturning our best-reasoned theories and puzzling our sci- 
ence hopelessly. We recollect reading, that once upon a 
time, the musician’s instinct and the mathematician’s demon- 
stration came into open conflict. The French mathematicians 
had demonstrated by a mathematical problem, which could 
not err, that D flat stood higher (that is, represented a more 
acute sound) than C sharp. Now, the musicians did — 
know much about the demonstration, except that whether 
could err or not, they knew it was wrong here, and that the 
very converse of what it proved was true. Their instinct told 
them that; and their instinct they believed in above all the 
problems in the world. The theorists stood out manfully for 
their theory, which, mathematically, could not be wrong, and 
insisted, that the musicians’ musical organization must be 
faulty. 

D’Alembert, Savart, and others, however, with the modesty 
which belongs to true greatness, admitted the error in the cal- 
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culation, and confessed that some element too fine and impal- 
pable for science had been revealed to instinct. ‘There is, 
however, a close and interesting relation between the two sci- 
ences, one which has never been more than partially de- 
veloped. The ordinary mention made in mathematical trea- 
tises of the division of vibrations of a string, into thirds, fifths, 
and eighths or octaves, and some other proportions, is but a 
glimpse, a faint hint of the boundless field of investigation, 
which has never yet been explored. 

To give a single instance, for we can not dilate on this point 
here, take a well-made violin, one which possesses a rich, full 
tone, and equal in all the different keys; one, in fine, which is 
musically perfect, and you will find on examination, that this 
instrument presents in all its component parts a series of exact 

mathematical proportions; that it is mathematically as well as 
musically perfect. Our author above quoted, says: ‘ The con- 
nection between sounds and numbers is a fact which at once in- 
vests music with the highest dignity. It is like adding to the su- 
perstructure of a delicate flower the roots of an oak of the forest. 
Far from being a frivolous art, meant only for a pastime of the 
senses, in hours of idleness, it would seem to be of that import- 
ance to mankind, that we are expressly furnished with a dou- 
ble means of testing its truth. The simple instinct of a correct 
ear, and the closest calculations of a mathematical head give 
the same verdict. Science proves what the ear detects; ‘the 
ear ratifies what science asserts; instinct and demonstration 
coalesce as they do in no other art. The mere fact that music 
and mathematics should be allied is a kind of phenomenon.” 

That the minds of D’Alembert and Beethoven should have 
a common starting-point, seems wonderful enough. 

It is wonderful too that the same mind should be equally 
gifted in both these sciences; and especially wonderful that 
this so often happens as almost to warrant the induction that 
it forms the rule rather than the exception. 

A friend, ,who has the most perfect musical organization we 
ever knew, has also a most remarkable mathematical capacity. 
Mendelssohn is not more excellent as a composer than as a 
mathematician; and so of many others who might be named. 
It is not a little curious in this connection, that the alliance 
between poetry and music—the popular notion that they are 
sister arts, and coéxist in the same organization, is a pure 
fallacy. Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, and Bryant, never com- 
posed a tune in their lives, and probably did not know, and 
could not learn to know a slow movement of Mozart from one 
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of Beethoven. Whilst, on the other hand, we console our- 
selves with the thought, that neither of the great composers 
we have —_— could write any better verses than we can. 
And this, we are free to confess, is stating their capacity in the 
poetic line at the lowest point. 

Amongst the many phenomena which present themselves 
for our contemplation, none are more interesting than the 
peculiar part which memory plays in connection with music. 
In all its other operations the mind exercises more or less ac- 
tivity in receiving impressions, in acquiring perceptions of the 
simplest external “objects ; whilst in laying up a store of musi- 
al recollections, it makes not the slightest effort. And yet 
things thus adde -d to it, when in a state of entire passivity, the 
mind retains with the most fidelity. The faintest glimpse of 
a thought, the bare hint of an idea brings up in all its vivid- 
ness, some strain impressed on the mind when it was se: areely 
conscious of the impression. Who can tell us why the ear 
should have such ready access to the “ place where memory 
dwells,” and be a life-long tenant there, more than any of the 
other organs or even sentiments ? We may forget the land- 
scape which spread away in front of the cottage where we 
were born; the picture that hung over the fire-place; the 
woman we loved or the man we hated; the ambition we 
cherished; but the tunes that mother or nurse sang for us, 
that the blind fiddler played at the door, have become part of 
our very mind. 

But more wonderful still, even where reason is unseated 
from her throne, and memory presents only distorted and un- 
natural pictures of every other thought, emotion, or impres:- 
sion, adding new horrors to the scene, some well-known 
strain comes to the mind or ear, and memory, in ¢iat strong 
and true as ever, will repeat the air. ‘I'he crazed mother sings 
her babe to sleep as she once did before a cold world’s scorn 
had turned her brain to fire. 

The dramatists and poets have well understood this pecu- 
liarity. Their close observation of nature has led them when 
they exhibit the passion of madness, to introduce their charac- 
ters singing snatches of old airs learned in infancy, or in hap- 
pier times. The master Shakspeare makes poor Ophelia, 
“divided from herself and her fair judgment,” come in sing- 
ing: 

How should I your true love ki 
From another on ? 


By his ec dite ha and staff, 
And his sandal shoon.” 
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So, too, Scott’s Blanche of Devon, introduced to us as “a 


erazed and captive Lowland maid,” singing the song she 
learned by Devon side, in a voice which “rang wildly sweet 
to dale and hill :” 


“ For oh! my sweet William was forester true, 
He stole poor Blanche’s heart away! 
His coat it was all of the greenwood hue, 
And so blithely he trilled the lowland lay!” 


The power of musical memory in cases of insanity is well 
established, and when called into play always exercises a be- 
neficent influence. One of the most remarkable instances on 
record is that of Philip V. of Spain. The king had been 
laboring under a melancholy madness for some time, had re- 
fused to shave or change his dress, when some one happily 
suggested that Farinelli should be sent for. This was done, 
and the great singer came, and placing himself in a chamber 
next adjoining that of the king’s, sang an air which had been 
an especial favorite with the unhappy monarch. <As_ the 
singer continued, the air of listless melancholy which had for 
so long a time marked the whole demeanor of the king, began 
to give place to an expression of pleased attention, w hich con- 
tinued as long as Farinelli sang. This was repeated frequently 
through the day, and for many days, until at length Philip 
V. was completely restored. It is worthy to be told, though 
whether music deserves the credit or not we can not with any 
certainty determine, that this case forms an exception to royal 
ingratitude, and opera-singers’ presumption. For the history 
which we read, goes on to relate that the king bestowed 
honor and splendid estates on Farinelli, ~ bore his honors 
so gently, and spent his money so generously, that he came 
well-nigh to living peacefully with the Castilian nobility. 

As we have already said, there are many phenomena con- 
nected with this science that will puzzle our metaphysics and 
dialectics to explain. 

We had better in most cases imitate the example of D’Alem- 
bert, and take it for granted that there is something too fine 
and impalpable in its essence to be rightly measured, weighed 
or defined by exact science. Some things we do know about 
it. We know that it is preéminently univocal. In all time 
and to every heart it speaks one and the same language. Differ- 
ing from most things, it differs in nothing more than this, that 
the bad and the good—the tyrant and the patriot—the heathen 
and the Christian—the scoffer and the believer, have all alike 
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felt its influence, and, discordant on every other point, have 
united to do it homage. 

‘Tf Alfred loved music, so did Nero. If Coeur de Lion was 
a sweet musician, so was Charles IX.” Martin Luther the 
Reformer, and Pope Gregory the head of the Church Li} Milton 
the divine Democrat, and Charles IT. the debased king; Henry 
VIII. defender of the Faith and of the divine right of kings, 
and Oliver Cromwell, the “hammer of the Lord, to break 
kings in pieces,” all, while agreeing in no other point of be- 
lief, united to pay true, hearty homage to the science of 
music. 

All ages and conditions of men—the old man tottering on 
the brink of the grave, stays his palsied step, and listens with 
more of youthful animation than aught else can give, to the 
well-remembered strains of his early, years: the young man 
dashing wildly into the whirlpool of life at the bidding of 
pleasure and ambition, takes a short breathing space, in his 
mad rush, when the songs of home and childhood “ fill the 
air.’ 

Kings upon their thrones, and beggars at the gates, rich and 
poor, wise and simple, «passion: ite and meek,” « childr ren, in- 
sane, and “ puir witless bodies,” all Jove music. There is but 
one order of beings, as Luther s sa ys, who hate music—devils. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 





+ into bad causes swear, 
Such creatures as men doubt; 





SHAK. 


IN estimating the value of horses, cattle, sheep, and even 
pigs, their pedigree is often very properly considered. Whe- 
ther that of the political proclivities of men may not with 
equal propriety and profit be inquired into will appear in the 
sequel. By so doing we may perhaps find a father for what 
might otherwise appear to be a party upon a platform so en- 
tirely fresh and original as to seem a new creation. We con- 
tend that there is always some leaven of original righteousness 
or original sin, and perhaps both, in man and all his inven- 
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tions. The modest, unassuming cognomen of “ Know-No- 
aoe ” strikes the mind at first as something new; but when 
the objects of the organization are disclose d, and the ends it 
aims at, pointed out, its novelty vanishes, and we behold in 
the field an old enemy, whose great-grandfather the “ oldest 
inhabitant” was well acquainted with. “ Know-Nothingism is 
the lineal descendant of a somewhat illustrious and very noto- 
rious political house; and is heir to its honors, its virtues, its 
patriotism, its exclusiv eness, and its disgrace. Its great grand- 
father flourished in the time of the elder Adams, and rendered 
itself conspicuous by the enactment of the “ Alien and Sedition 
laws” of that remarkable period. The alien law was identical 
in principle with the doctrine upon which Know-Nothingism 
plants its standard. The only difference (if it be such) con- 
sists in the secresy with which deeds which were odious in the 
light may now be perpetrated in the dark. Men are said to 
“seek darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil.” 
The Federalists were men of more courage; and, as courage 
and honesty generally exist in the same bre: ast, it is fair to in- 
fer that they had more integrity than the bantli ing of the 
fourth generation, with which the Democracy of the present 
day have to contend. In the Federal generation of Know- 
Nothingism, a lantern with a blue light in it, placed upon a can- 
dlestick, was a significant emblem of its patriotism. It was 
used in time of war to guide their friends from the “ fast-an- 
chored isle” to a safe landing- place upon our shores. This was 
open and above board. Their proceedings against strangers 
who might come hither to escape oppression or from admi- 
ration of our social and political institutions, were also perpe- 
trated in broad daylight, and backed by the sanction of pub- 
lic, though uncons stitutional, enactments. So far, they did not 
shun the light or conceal their own. The reason may hav 
been that, inasmuch as “ the light that was in them was dark- 
ness,’ it needed no concealment. The “ dark lantern” of their 
plan was also an open piece of work. It ornamented the 
other horn of their altar. It w a the “ sedition law,” vulgarly 
termed the “ gag law.” The “ oldest inhabitant” mz ay possibly ly 
recollect that this enactment sctiiaele ed the high functionaries 
then in — r from the unmannerly rudeness of the public press. 
Could public sentiment have been dragooned into submission 
to a statute so subversive of liberty, and so fraught with dan- 
ger to free institutions, there never would have ‘been need of 
secret organizations of ‘unpatr iotic men to accomplish sectarian 


ends, or to “ oppress the strangers within our gates.” An oli- 
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garchy might have existed amongst us, if silence could have 
been enforced; one perhaps as much to be dreaded and as 
fatal to freedom as Know-Nothingism will be if the govern- 
ment shall ever come within the grasp of its oath-bound vota- 
ries. ‘The enforcing of the “ gag-law” was attempted; and that 
fearless and uncompromising chs ampion of open-handed, flat- 
footed Democracy—the late William Duane of P hiladelphia— 
had forty indictments, under its provisions, pending against 
him at one time. Jefferson came to the rescue, and all was 
set right. 

The “National Republican” generation of this House of 
Darkness will be kept in memory so long as history shall faith- 
fully record the struggle which re sulte d in the election of An- 
drew Jackson, in 1828, and his reélection, after having vetoed 
the U. S. Bank, in Looe. “Trish hod-carriers” and “ ignorant 
foreigners” were charged with all the misfortune, defeat, and 
disgrace in which } ‘ed ralism had gone down to pe rdition, and 
its successor had been brought to the brink of the precipice. 
No well- oe d man who participate d in the stirring scenes 
of General Jackson’s administration can fail to recollect with 
what ridicule and malevolence the class of voters, consisting of 
naturalized citizens, were visited by the Nation al aa lican 
party y and its journals. ‘The hatred manifeste et in the passage 
of the alien vill at an earlier period was unabated up to the 
time the party was compelled to go through with a second 
eae we forget what it is called, which changes a worm 
into a butterfly. The removal of the “deposits” brought 
about a change. It was solemnly resolved, that the ancient 
and honorable house of Federalism, not having been able to 
retrieve its fallen fortunes under the “ National Republican” 
standard, should thenceforward be known as a “ whig” party. 
But in its new name, its old acts, principles, and proclivities 
remained unchanged, It still hat ted every thing but itself, and 
prayed still : 

“God bless me and my wife, 
My son John and his wife, 
We four, and no more.” 


There was no perceptible change in its tone towards the 
foreign population till 185% 2, and that change was so manifestly 
a naked fraud,—a piece of such unblus shing hypocrisy,—that 
the “ hod-carrté es” couldn’t swallow “e 

Whigism and its downfall comple eted the third symbolical 
generation of the party which now rejoices in the high fortunes 
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of Know-Nothingism. What bad men could not accomplish 
in open warfare, they are now seeking to perpetuate by a 
secret conspiracy. 

Let us look for a moment at their prospects. It must be 
borne in mind, that the Know-Nothing order does not take 
in the whole of those who acted as Whigs. It only embraces 
that part of the Whigs proper which comprise its aristocrac y; 
bigotry, and intolerance. The fanatic part, made up chiefly o 
that portion which had been ‘anti-masons, abolitionists, yi 
free-soilers, are organized, in a half-way sort of separate opposi- 
- to sg Democratic party, under Seward, who repudiates 

the dark-lantern oligarchy. Western New-York, Northern 
Ohio, the States of Vermont and Massachusetts, and some por- 
tions of Pennsylvania, were the only parts of the country where 
anti-masonry, as a political organization, had any strong foot- 
hold. Its organization was abandoned for the benefit of the 
Whig party during the last term of Jackson’s presidency, and, 
upon that event, some of the younger inhabitants may remem- 
ber, the abolition party—not then fully recognized by him, 
but now led by William H. Sew ard—came into existence. A 
class of politicians who had ridden the anti-masonice hobby till 
it became a rack of bones, wanted a fresh one, and chose ‘this. 
It is worthy of remark that almost the entire force of what 
constitutes the “ Black Re spublican” party is from the identical 
territory where anti-masonry flourished, and consists of the 
same men and their descendants. It is also worthy of considera- 
tion, in computing the prospect of any accessions to the Know- 
Nothings from such a quarter, and should be taken into account, 
that these men were for yearsenthusiastically and fiercely arrayed 
against a secret order far less dangerous to om liberty, not 
political in its character, and on which it could only be shown, 
and that not fully, that a single individual had been a vic tim 
of its vengeance, in accordance with the imprecations contained 
in its oath of secresy. There is now offered for their support 
a secret order of politicians who in the most solemn manner 
call God to witness that they will hereafter make a m: an’s birth- 
place and his religion a bar to his participation in the privi- 
leges and honors legally vouchsafed to him by our constitution 
and laws. Masonry they branded as an institution capable of 
acting secretly and wickedly at the ballot-box, by preferring 
its own members to other men of equal merit, and by secret 
concert securing their election. They are now called upon to 
contemplate the s stupendous power to do evil possessed by 
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a wealthy and numerous class, not only capable of the wicked- 
ness charged upon the maso1 Lic order, but in the skirts of 
whose garments the life-blood of many is already to be found; 
and who profess an exclusiveness which recognizes no man, not 
in the conspiracy, as fit to hold an office of honor or trust in the 
government. The natural impulse of nine-tenths even of the 
abolitionists is to put down and crush out such an infamously 
secret, oath-bound confederation of ambitious men. 

Let us take another view of its prospects of success. Will 
any impartial and sound-minded man pretend that it is not 
already a “house divided against itself?” We assert that it 
stands at this moment before the country a mongre lized, Janus- 
faced, and cloven-footed object of execration. The Southern 
portion of its members are unanimously in favor of the com- 
promise measures of 1850, and the principles established by 
the passage of the Nebraska bill. It thus plants one foot in 
the South with a smiling face, and tells the people of that sec- 
tion—what? It announces that its principles are precisely the 
same as those asserted and vindicated by the Democracy, so far 
as Southern interests are in question. They quote a section 
of their platform to prove this. At the North, the cor nspiracy 
wears a different aspect, and stands upon a cloven- foot. Half 
its members are openly and fiercely opposed to the fugitive 
slave law, and not only demand its repeal as a sin qua non, 
but the repe al of the Nebraska Act and the restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise line. ‘The other half give a reluctant 
assent to the national principl *s put forth in a section of the 
Philadelphia platform. The glaring fact is before the country 
that delegates from the States North and West met ve ry re- 
cently at Cincinnati, and there, with singular unanimity , passe dd 
resolutions condemning and repudiating the only section of 
the Philadelphia platform that gives the conspiracy the least 
possible chance of support in a single Southern State. Suc- 
cess in New-York over the Seward faction, where there was a 
— d contest for supremacy between the two, has em- 
boldened the Know-Nothings to endorse the nation: il feature 
of their creed ; but in no New-England State nor in any West- 
ern one has such assent been given, nor can it be obtained. 
The Democracy of the North, East, and West are consequently 
the only shiel: I upon which the South can rely to protect their 
interests from the aggressive policy of the abolitionists. They 
now present an unbroken phalanx, with all the national prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party emblazoned upon their standard. 
Upon these principles they are perfectly united, even in New- 
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York, and ready to do battle for the nominees of the Cincin- 
nati Convention. Can the South be bamboozled with the idea 
that the constitution, which guarantees them security and peace, 
can be safely entrusted to men who are sworn to violate its 
spirit and meaning? Such an imputation would be a reflec- 
tion upon their intelligence. We claim that in the coming 
Presidential contest, the North will present an unbroken front 
in opposition to Know- Nothingism. Can it carry Vermont? 
Fusion has that in its breeches-pocket already. Can it carry 
New-York? The Democrats have a decided m: jority ovel 
either of the two factions into which Whiggery is divided. In 
Massachusetts, when the Abolition and Free-soil gentry are 
counted out, there will scarcely be a corporal’s § och “ the 
night-walkers to glory in. Rhode Island, Connecticut, New- 
Hampshire, and Maine went for Pierce and King in 1822, and 
they will go Democratic again, unless there is such a fusion of 
Black Republicans and Know- Nothings as leaves neither 
faction its identity. It is possible they may harness the ox and 
the ass together in defiance of the command of God; but if 
they do, we shall behold a scene of hooking on the part of the 
ox, and kicking performed by the ass, that will be both amusing 
and instructive. 


ee » the foregoing was in type, we have been reminded of a somewhat 
ae t political association which existed during the war of 1812. The 
“* Veterans” Mn member it well. It resulted in the Hartford Convention, whic] 
also cor a od j “ pa triotic” deliberations with closed doors. In New-Engl ind, 
ne arly the wh . body of e Federalists oppose d tothe war belonged to i . 


hI 


initiation fee was one dol ar. Each member received a little book containing. 
amongst other things, a certificate of his membership, signed by the officers of the 
Lod ze to which he belonged. The funds thus collected were appropriated to thx 
political objects of the Federal party 1 he organization was styled “THe Was 
INGTON BENEVOLENT SOcIEty.” It ‘dit lof a broken heart, soon after the battle « 
New-Orleans. 
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Life and Works of Goethe. By G. IL. Lewes. Boston: Ticknor 
& i} 1e a] ls. 


Few readers of the present day but have at some time read 
“ The Sorrows of Werther.” It was as common twenty or ee 
years ago, as “ vee Three Spaniards,” “Alonzo and Melissa,” or 
“Charlotte Templ bina Bre up at a country tavern 
without seeing it in the parlor beside the Bible, nor vis yt & Cir- 
culating library without finding three or four dogs’-eared copies 
of it on the first shelf. Baron Von Goethe, as the tit le page 
called him, was a famous man. The early works of 
were unfortunate for his after-reputation. The class of readers 
who admired them most, the sentimentalists of Werther, and the 
romantacists of Goetz Von Berlichingen were unfitted to judge 
his calmer and more classic efforts, whilst those who dislil ced 
him as he appeared in “the storm and stress” period of his 
literary life were equally blind to his riper merits. Th Goethe 
of Werther is not the true Goethe, not the wise old man of 
Weimar, rich im experience and culture, but the eccentric, dare- 
devil student, self-questioning, and impatient of control. There 
was never a sounder intellect than Goethe’s: there was nevera 
more unsound book than Werther. Extremes meet in the life 
and works of this wonderful man. 

After Werther, Faust is his most popular work, and probably 
the one by which posterity will know and judge him. It 
is an incomparable master-piece, as great in its way as The 
Odyssey or co let. It touches the secret of life, the mystery 
of the univers 


Goe tthe 


‘ All thoughts, all passions, all delights ; 
Wy hatever stirs this mortal frame,” 


find a recognition in it. It lets the light into the deepest 
and darkest cells of the human heart. Its pathos and humor 
are alike excellent and profound. 

Concerning Goethe we have known but little up to the pre- 
sent time ; that is, those of us who only read English. To be 
sure we have several biographies, more or less lengthy and 
accurate. or instance, Parke Godwin’s translation of Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung, originally published in Putnam’s Library of 
books which are books, and afterwards printed by Oxenford 


and re-printed in Bohn’s Standard Library. Still we knew but 
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little of Goethe. The Wahrheit und Dichtung ends with his 
twenty-sixth or seventh year, in many respects the most un- 
eventful period of his life. His lone conne otion with the 
Court of a imar, the exalted personages, noble, literary, and 
artistic, with which it brought him in contact; - the many and 
widely di ff ‘rent works it produc ed—in fact, his whole man- 
hood and age remained a myth to the majority of readers out 
of Germany. It isa myth no longer, thanks to the admirable 
volumes of Mr. Lewes. We are not sure that they will satisfy 
the great German’s worshippers, so closely and dispassionately 
does Mr. Lew: s dissect his life in its various phases, and so 
honestly state his own opinions regarding some of Goethe’s 
enigmas and mistakes ; but they will charm the world of general 
readers, and take a permanent place among the best biogra- 
phies in the language. Mr. Lewes admires and loves Goethe, 
but he does not blindly adhere to him: the /étish worship of 
genius forms no portion of his literary creed. 

He mottoes his book from Jung Stilling: “‘Goethe’s hea rt 
which none knew, was as great as his mind which all knew: 
but he fails, we think, to make out his case. Goethe’s life can 
scarcely be considered a pattern of propriety. He kept a mis- 
tress for years, and had a bad habit of falling in love with the 
last pretty face that he saw. If the pretty face happened to 
belong to another man it made but little difference to the sus- 
ceptible poet. He was not above coveting his neighbor’s wife. 
These are not deadly sins in the decalogue of genius, however 
much they may be Col ide mne d by Moses an d the iy rophets. 
We deplore them, and pass on. They are not incompatible 
with that strange thing which we call heart; the more’s the 
pity. But a certain coldness and selfishness of nature hie 
Goethe possessed makes us doubt the heart of any man in 
whom they are inherent. Setting aside his violations of the 
moral law he some how fails to satisfy the law of our affections. 

The light of lis glory 


“ Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.” 


It may be that our feeling is wrong, but we can not reason 
against it—because it is afeeling! We admire Goethe, but do 
not love him. Stilling’s motto, and Mr. Lewes’s fine writing 
vo for nothing here. Elsewhere we } Uunhesitating!y pla vce our- 
selves in his hands, and follow him through the stat 

of Goethe’s life. All literary students and sears < of f biow rr apl hy 
should “read, mark, and inwardly digest” it. 


Ta 
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Mr. Lewes we believe is the “ Vivian” of the London Leader, 
and as a theatrical critic has, in our opinion, no superior. 
There are no false refinements, or mere word-catches in his 
criticisms. ‘They display a large feeling for the drama, and 
more thi an ordinary uqnaint nce “a its best masters. To 
him “ Marlowe’s mighty line must be familiar.” We do not 
find, however, that = contrasts anywhere the “ Faust” of 
ee and the Faustus of Marlowe. To us the latter has 
always seemed the greater work. Shakspeare appreciated 
Marlowe ; xo evident! y ranked him highest amongst the dra- 
matists of the age which wore upon its garments the jewels of 
M: arston, Dek kar, Rowley, Massinger, Ford, John Lyly, and 

“Rare Old Ben”: ; ‘and upon its tow the “round and top” of 
his own imperial sovereignty over nature. Marlowe always 
connects himself in our mind with Goethe by the mysticism of 
Faust. What Robinson Crusoe is to the physical passion of 
08 mind—longing for some strange, far-off place to act out its 

ipacities for creation—some spot no other foot has trod—some 
sol lit ide to people with the actual reproduction of the wild 
models made in day-dreams—F aust is to the mental lon ging 
for immortal power—power transcending humanity, yet takin 
humanity, with all its weaknesses and luxurious desires, along 
with it—and tipping the edge of common appetite with e ternal 
adamant. Thus, in the Faustus of Marlowe this finds expres- 
sion: as where Mephistophilus brings Helen of Troy before 
him to be his paramour, and Taustus stretches his arms wildly 
towards, and cries: 

“Ts this the face that fired a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium 2 


Come, Hele "n, make me immortal with a k 
Her lips suck forth my soul—see where it { 


f 


”? 


There is a simple grandeur also in the metaphysical parts of 
Marlowe which seem to us to rise into a higher air than Goethe 
reaches: as for instance, when Faustus asks Mep! ustophilus, 
“Where is hell”; his Satanic “Compagnon du voyage” replies : 


‘‘ Tell is not circumscribed to one self place, 
But when the elements shall be burned up, 
And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be Hell that are not Heaven 


A notice of a memoir is not perhaps the best place for such 
a comparison as institutes itself in our mind between Marlowe 
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and Goethe. We merely indicate it in the hope of drawing 
out Mr. Lewes, or some other critic competent to the task of a 
good article on the comparative merits of the two Fausts. 


The P; Progress of Baptist Principles in the last Hundred Years. 
By Tuomas F. Curris, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. New-York: Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 


WE are something at a loss how to enter upon a ¢ ritical dis- 
cussion of the merits of Professor Curtis’s work. The merits 
of different doctrinal systems, and relative excellence of reli- 
gious forms of belief are not subjects which we feel called to 
discuss. The relationship of religious institutions, and senti- 
ments of action to the political life and structure of states is 
one which falls clearly within the province of a political maga 
zine. That the internal policy, and external structure, and in- 
fluence of Baptist churches assimilates most nearly to Repub- 
licanism—that it is, in fact, a pure Republican form of Christ- 
ianity, it seems to 3 their history very clearly shows, At 
the basis of their system lic s the VoLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. The 
same principle underlies all Democratic Republicanism. <A 
church, therefore, which ignores distinctions between men; 


© 
1 


which rejects hierarchies and aristocratic ee which 
consists of a voluntary association of individuals, and denies 
the power or right of civil government to inte rfe ‘re with hu- 
man conscience in matters of religion, appears to us the most 
powerful ally of Democracy in civil government. Professor 
Curtis mierenl ces to show that this is the case with regard to 
Baptists and Baptist principles. He cites his authorities, and 
invites examination. As the fairest criticism upon his book 
we give a running synopsis of its contents and arguments, 
leaving to those who dissent the opportunity of examining ; for 
themselves to see if these things be so. 

Their principles, he says, embrace: 


1, Freedom of Conscience, and the entire separation of Church and State. 
2. A Converted Church Membership. 
3. Sacraments inoperative without Choice and Faith. 
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Believers the only Scriptural Subjects of Baptism. 
Immersion always the Baptism of the New Testament, 

Fines, fetters, and banishment alone appeared the suitable reward for 
such opinions. Now, on the contrary, it is the chief complaint of evangeli- 
cal Pedobaptists that the difference is so unimportant as not to justify Bap- 
tists in maintaining their peculiarities as a distinct denomination. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE, AND THE PERFECT SEPARATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE, 


Two points which, superficially viewed, may seem distinct, are here con- 
nected together, because they will be found to resolve themselves essentially 
into one great principle. The utmost distinction is, that the union of Church 
and State puts a premium upon one form of religion, while all other opposi- 
tion to freedom of conscience places a penalty upon another. But as in the 
former case the Church which is established receives a premium from the 
dissenter, its union with the State involves, in fact, a stigma, a penalty on 
all other forms of w orship, and this being compulsory y,is persecution. Free- 
dom of conscience can not be fully and fairly predicated where any penalty 
is attached to its exercise. 

Of the millions of all denominations in this country, who now enjoy so 
perfectly as we do the inestimable blessing of religious liberty, and of all 
those who throughout Europe and the world are advo cating it in various de- 
grees, few are aware how much they are indebted for these views and en- 


joyments to the Baptists; fewer still know that this indebtedness, such as 


it is, is not mere accident, but a necessary consequence of their distinctive 
peculiarities as a denomination. They may probably have learned from 
Bancroft that Roger Williams was the first Christian legislator who intro- 
duced perfect religious liberty into the constitution of any State, but are not 
aware, pe rhaps, that these views were advocated publicly in London by the 
Baptists, with great zeal, a few years before he came to this country. ‘Or if 
prepared to go so far, they are probably ignorant that the advocacy of this 
spiritual freedom is to be traced in connection with Baptist sentiments, long 
before the time of Luther, among the Waldenses, and through such men as 
Arnold of Brescia, Peter de Bruis, and the Henricans, back probably to the 
Donatists, and the time of Constantine the Great. 

Arnold of Brescia about a.p. 1136-57, maintained the same views, 
but with a greater vigor and immediate political effect and distinct- 
ness than any of his predecessors or cotemporaries. Liberty, sacred and 
secular, was the great object of his life. He produced an immense effect 
upon Europe and his age, and gave an impulse to those reforming move- 
ments in the Church of Rome that are distinctly traceable as the germs 
from which, four hundred years later, sprang the great Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

As Dr. Brewster says: “ Insisting that the kingdom of God is not of this 
world, he maintained that the temporal power of the Church was an un- 
prince ipled usurpation of the rights of princes, and that all the corguptions 
which disgraced the Christian faith, and all the animosities which distracted 
the Church, sprang from the overgrown possessions of the clergy.” He 
commenced in his native city, but it was in Rome itself that the amazing 
power of this man and of his principles were chiefly successful. He restored 
the Roman Republic, and maintained it for ten years. Four Popes success- 
ively driven from the Eternal City, tried in vain to subdue him. At last 
when Frederick Barbarossa, hired for that purpose, had succeeded in cap- 
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turing him, so fearful of his popularity were a in power, that having 
strangled him in per, his body was burned and his ashes thrown into the 
Tiber, lest the people should idolize his beloved remains. 

There is an epitome of the faith of the Waldenses of the twelfth century, 
given by the Centuriators of Magdeburg, which does not say any thing about 
infant baptism one way or other, but asserts, “ the Pope hath ‘not the pri- 
macy over all the Churches of Christ, neither hath he the power of both 
swords.’ But another full confession of their faith of the same century (,.p. 

1120) says: ‘‘ We hold in abhorence all human inventions, as proceeding 
from Antichrist, which produce distress and are prejudicial to the liberty 
of the mind.” 

Enough this to show that from the time of Pope Sylvester, that is, from 
the time of Constantine, when he united the spiritual and temporal power, 
there is every reason to feel assured that there has been a body of men who 
have opposed the whole of this, and have vigorously maintained freedom of 
conscience and the entire separation of Church and State. 

If we turn now to the history of this great principle since the Reforma- 
tion, the Mennonites must claim our first notice. Ata time when all other 
denominations sought to establish themselves by alliances with the State, 
and too frequently by becoming the persecutors of their brethren, the Men- 
nonites, who sprang out of the Waldenses in 1536, contended for perfect 
liberty of conscience, and that the magistrates had no right to interfere with 
religious convictions. This opinion is founded on “the one principle,” 
which, as Mosheim justly remarks, is at the basis of all their pecutiarities, 
that is, “that the kingdom which Christ has established on earth is a visible 
society or company, in which is no place for any but holy or pious persons.’ 
Hence all connection with mere state institutions, where the terms of mem- 
bership must be different, they regarded as injurious. In this they have 
always persevered, and when about the year 1820, on the publication of th 
proofs of their ancient origin, by Professor Upeij and Dr. Dermont, they 
were offered government support by the King of the Netherlands, and recog- 
nition as a state religion, they declined the bount y on the ground that it was 
contrary to their oldest and most settled principles. 

Henry VIII. burned Papists and Baptists at the same stake to prove 
himself Defender of the Faith, and Cranmer’s hands were stained with the 
blood of pious women, while Queen Elizabeth re-lighted the fires of Smith- 
field, like her father, to burn Anabaptists and C atholics. King James re- 
solved to “ break the spirit of the Non- conformists if it would not bow,” and 
caused them to quit the country in large numbers. In the reign of Charles 
L., Archbishop Laud ruled the Church “with a rod of iron; fines, imprison- 
ments, cutting off the ears, branding in the face, and tortures of all kinds 
were inflicted. 

Nor did the Presbyterians, when they obtamed the power, neglect using 
the authority of the state to persecute, as well as promote, in their turn, In 
1638, while Roger Williams was battling for freedom of conscience with 
Massachusetts, and nearly ae years after their principles had been pub- 
licly avowed in London ‘by t he Baptists, we find the Gener ral Assembly of 

the Presbyterian Church in Scotland interfering with the liberty of the press 
and the civil power in a manner never exceeded by Popery itself. They 
forbade “all printers in the kingdom from printing or re-printing avy con- 
fesssion of faith, or protestation, or reason pro or contra,” in regard to reli- 
gious controversies, ‘‘ without warrant subscribed by the clerk to the As- 
sembly.” In 1642, Roman Catholics were ordered to renounce their 
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obstinacy” under penalty of banishment or imprisonment, as might seem 
fit. 

But in 1560, early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Baptists in Great 
Britain publicly wrote and published their protestations against all persecu- 
tion, for conscience’ sake. John Knox replied to one of these publications, 
in a Treatise called “ An answer toa great number of blasphemous Cavillations, 
written by an Anabaptist and adversary of God's eternal Predestination, 

nd contahed by John Knox.” Alluding to persecuting Christians, the Bap. 
tist had said: “‘ Be these I pray you, the sheep whom Christ hath sent forth 
in the midst of wolves; can the sheep persecute the wolf? Doth Abel kill 
Cain? Doth David, though he might, kill Saul? Doth he which is born 
after the spirit kill him that is born after the flesh ?” 

To all this John Knox replies: ‘1 will not now so much labor to confut 
by my pen, as my full purpose is to lay the same to thy charge if I shall ap- 
prehend thee in any commonwealth where justice against blasphemers may 
be ministered as God’s word requireth. And hereof I give thee warning 
lest that after thou shalt complain that under the cloak of friendshi ip I have 
deceived thee. Wert thou my natural brother, I durst not conceal thine ini- 
quity in this case.” 

In 1610, we find John Robinson, the celebrated Puritan divine, the father 
of the Pilgrims, writing earnestly in defense of the power of the magistrate 
“to punish civilly, religious actions,” “ he being the preserver of both tables, 
and so to punish all branches of both.” He is to “ ‘by compulsion, repress 
public and notable idolatry, as also to provide that the truth of God in his 
ordinance be taught and published, and by some penalty to provoke his sub- 
jects universally unto hearing for their instruction and conversion ; yea, to 
inflict the same upon them if ajter due teaching they offer not themselves 
unto the ¢ Church.” 

Opposed to him was John Smyth, originally an Episcopal clergyman, of 
such superior abilities that Bishop Hall spe: aks even of John Robinson as no 
more than his “shadow.” He thinking it would be a great help and en- 
couragement to the Baptists in England for the exiles to return and openly 
avow their sentiments, put himself at the head of his brethren and returned 
with them as their pastor to London, in order as they declared that Christ 
might say to them, ministering to their persecuted brethren, “ I was in pri- 
son and ye visited me, in distress and ye comforted me.” “They deter- 
mined to challenge king and state to their faces, and not give way to them, 
no, not a foot.” Thus ‘they returned to their own country, there to vindi- 
cate the great principles of moral and religious freedom. How much Eng- 
land, how much America, how much the whole world owes and will owe to 
this one great act of unsurpassed moral heroism, who can tell ? 

John Robinson in Holland not only opposed the return of Mr. Smyth to 
England, but was still more opposed to his views of the right of Conscience. 
In 1614, he published an attack upon these, which led to an extended con- 
troversy between him and Mr. Helwisse, Mr. Smyth’s successor. 

It will be evident thus far that the difference between the Baptists and all 
other Christian sects, at this time, was not one of degree, but of principle. 
It was not as to the measure of toleration, but of an inalienable right to ab- 
stract liberty of conscience. 

About this time, or soon after, a Welsh lad was noticed by Sir Edward 
Coke on account of his manuscript notes of cases argued before the 
Star Chamber, and of Sermons. This great man, the promoter of liberty, 
became the patron, friend, and almost father of this lad, who in turn cherish- 
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ed an enthusiastic regard for the life and writings of his benefactor. Coke 
got him into one of the most famous public schools in London—the Charter 
House—where his abilities won him distinguished honors, and a pension for 
his support at the University. The name ‘of this youth is still preserved at 
Jesus’ College, Oxford—Rocrer Wiiiams. It will ever be prese rved i in the 
records of the great statesmen of the world, of the great Lights of Religious 
Liberty, and above all of those whose names are written in “heaven 

“Tt is wonderful,” as Bancroft has said, “with what distinctness Roger 
Williams deduced his inferences, the readiness with which he accepted 
every fair inference from his doctrines, and the circumspection with which 
he repelled every unjust imputation.” Even Oliver Cromwell, England’s 
great Protector, and one less disposed to persecute than the Prelatists, or 
Puritans, of his day, developed not, in his whole course of government, one 
principle or practice of half the value of this to the world. Indeed, he 
claimed the right, as head of the State, to persecute Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians, and even to examine every minister as to his call to preach. 

To the honor of first proclaiming religious freedom to the world by law, 
Archbishop Hughes has preferred this claim in behalf of the Roman Catho- 
lic proprietor of Maryland, Lord Baltimore. But with what preposterous 
injustice this claim is urged, let facts show. It is said that, as early as 
1$32, he had recognized a general religious toleration. But where is the 
proof of it in any authentic shape before 1648? Not in the Charter certain- 
ly, which contains no single hint of any toleration in religion not vouchsafed 
by the laws of England. But, on the other hand, places of worship, it is 
provided, are to be consecrated according to the “ ecclesiastical law of Eng- 
land,” and all laws were to be ‘‘so far as conveniently might be, consonant 
to the laws of England,” which would, of course, have force until others were 
enacted. The most which can be pretended, therefore, is, that the desire 
and intention to extend this toleration resided in the breast of Lord Balti- 
more, although he had not the power to give it the force of legal enact- 
ment. But we have seen that, so far as this was concerned, twenty-one 
years before this time, the Baptists in London had published to the world 
far more noble sentiments in favor of religious freedom. Roger Williams 
had probably uttered far higher principles two years before ; and for centu- 
ries and centuries the Waldenses had protested against the Roman Catholic 
Church for her opposition to all these very principles, and had maintained 
the doctrine of religious freedom far more thoroughly and fairly than Lord 
Baltimore ever dreamed of. 

Sut it was not until 1649 that this toleration was duly enacted. In what 
way, then, can it be pretended that the Roman Catholic has precedence of 
the Baptist as to dates? In 1630, Roger Williams commenced to preach in 
favor of religious liberty; and in 1636, having purchased territory from the 
Indians, commenced to found a colony on the express principle of perfect 
religious liberty. In 1638, others having joined, and purchased the terri- 
tory of the present State of Rhode- Island, a voluntary government was for- 
mally instituted by a solemn covenant of all to ‘‘ submit to the orders of the 
major part tn civil things only.” Thus was a constitution formed on the ex- 
press basis of a perfect liberty of conscience. It is true that it was not until 
1644 that Roger Williams obtained his Charter from the king. This was 
not sought, even then, because he deemed it necessary, but only expedient, 
as a means of preventing the encroachments of the colony of Massachusetts. 
This Charter was obtained, and solemnly accepted and adopted by the in- 
habitants, in 1647; and on the 10th of May, in that year, a body of laws 
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was enacted, and the government further settled upon the principle of per- 
fect religious liberty. Even this last was about two years previous to any 
enactment in favor of toleration afterward established in Maryland. A more 
vital point, however, than one of dates remains to be considered. 

The very word toleration implies a right to persecute; and how far was 
immunity in this case to extend? W hen first, in 1649, it took the form of 
law, while allowing general religious liberty to others, it denounced death, 
with forfeiture of goods, against all who should deny the Godhead of any of 
the three persons of the Trinity, and fine, whipping, and banishment, 
against all who should utter any reproachful words or speeches respecting 
the Virgin Mary, it was expressly declared that the Roman Catholic Church 
should have all its rights and privileges, and that,in particular, no Roman 
Catholic should be molested. In fact, it was a mere plan to include Papists 
in a religious liberty just broad enough to shield them from the persecutions 
of the Puritans, but no broader. Instead of equitable terms of citizenship, 
it would have put to death such men as Dr. Channing and Edward Everett ; 
and even Robert Hall, for the opinions of his earlier years. These laws 
were never repealed, and only superseded a few years ago by the adoption of 
a new Constitution. They probably remain the law to this day in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Lord Baltimore was, indeed, no bigot, and far in — of most of his 
own sect and age. But a claim like that put forth by Archbishop Hughes 
manifests a degree of effrontery rarely equalled. It will not be forgotten ‘that 


just before the Revolution of 1688, James II. attempted a system of tolera- 


tion of exactly this very character, merely to smuggle in the Catholics, and 
throw England back again into the arms of the Catholic Church. The 
treachery was discovered, and James II. lost his throne soon after, none con- 
sidering religious liberty safe. 

Down to the period of the American’ Revolution, all the other colonies 
probably, except Rhode-Island and Pennsylvania, had more or less of an 
established Church, and therefore religious persecution. 

The above is a rapid sketch of the history of religious liberty, prior to the 
last hundred years. It was essentially a Baptist principle, derived by them, 
and by them alone, from their views of church-membership. It was first 
introduced by Roger Williams into the registered principles of actual states- 
manship. In all this he was the precursor of Milton, and the superior of 
Oliver Cromwell and Jeremy Taylor. Bancroft has still further justly said: 
“Tf Copernicus is held in perpetual reverence, because on his death-bed he 
published to the world that the sun is the centre of our system—if the name 
of Kepler is preserved in the annals of human excellence for his sagacity in 
detecting the laws of planetary motion—if the genius of Newton has been 
almost adored for dissecting a ray of light, and weighing the heavenly bodies 
in a balance, let there be for the name of Roger W Tilliams at least some hum- 
ble place among those who have advanced ‘moral science, and made them- 
selves the benefactors of mankind.” 

W he it has given these United States such perfect religious liberty as all 
enjoy ? Jeyond all question, the successful working of the principles of a 
free conscience in Rhode-Island and Pennsylvania. Massachusetts beside 
the one and Virginia beside the other, fined, imprisoned, and maltreated in 
various ways, by law, for conscience’ sake. Yet it was not found to render 
the people more religious. On the contrary, it alienated the minds of some 
of the best citizens from each other and from the State, and two of the most 
orderly, religious, and pleasant cities to reside in, even to this day, are Pro- 
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vidence and Philadelphia, one being at the time of the Revolution the largest 
city of the Union, the other probably the wealthiest in proportion to its 
size. Hence, when a struggle came which called for the most perfect union 
and strength of every colony individually, and of the whole collectively, the 
only course was to discontinue every occasion of dissension and alienation, 
by allowing a perfect freedom of religious opinions. 

One immediate occasion of bringing all these principles into action was 
the persecution and estrangement produced by the Established religion in 
Virginia, preparing and uniting the public mind, to no small degree, in such 
a manner as to precipitate the American Revolution. 

The magistrates and aristocratic friends of the Established Church felt 
their danger, and imprisoned all the more zealous Baptist preachers on 
whom they could lay hands. This only raised their popularity with the 
common people, until at length it became a saying of their enemies, that it 
was useless to incarcerate the Baptists, as they would only preach more 
successfully from the prison-windows. 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary War all persecution for religious 
opinions was for ever blotted from the statute-books, and almost by the end 
of that struggle, the last vestige of the union of Church and State, or the 
compulsory support of religion, was, chiefly through the influence of the 
Baptists, abolished, in this the most populous and influential State of that 
time. Jefferson, who, though a free-thinker, had studied carefully the 
principles of the Baptists, took the lead, and carried them through. 

The first Continental Congress ever held was in 1774, in Philadelphia, 
two years before the Declaration of Independence. It had not been in ses- 
sion ten days before these committees, as representatives of the denomina- 
tion, memorialized Congress that they united with their country in defense 
of its privileges, and besought them to secure at once the recognition of the 
inalienable rights of conscience. Oommittees were appointed, and the whole 
subject was discussed with much earnestness. 

Accordingly the Baptists memorialized the next session of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, 1775. In doing so they said: ‘“‘Our real grievances are, 
that we, as well as our fathers, have from time to time been taxed on reli- 
gious accounts where we were not represented, and our causes have been 
tried by interested judges. For a civil Legislature to impose religious taxes, 
is, we conceive, a power which their constituents never had to give, and there- 
fore going entirely out of their jurisdiction. We are persuaded that an en- 
tire freedom from being taxed by civil rulers to religious worship is not a 
mere favor from any man or men in the world, but a right and property 
granted us by God, who commands us to stand fast in it. We should 
wrong our consciences by allowing that power to men which we believe 
belongs only to God.” 

By the time of the close of the war of Independence, the principles of re- 
ligious liberty had become almost national. In 1787 the act for the govern- 
ment of the North-west Territory provided that “no person should ever be 
molested on account of his mode of worship or religious sentiment in the 
said Territory.” Nothing, however, had been done by Congress to secure 
religious liberty elsewhere. In August, 1789, therefore, a Committee of 
the Baptist Churches in Virginia presented an address to General Washing- 
ton wherein they expressed a high regard for him, but ‘‘a fear that our re- 
ligious rights were not well secured in our new constitution of government.” 
In answer to this he assured them of his readiness to use his influence to 
make these rights indisputable, declaring that the religious society of which 
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they were members had been “ throughout Americ ca uniformly the perse- 
vering promoters of the glorious Revolution.” In the following month, 
accordingly, an amendment to the Constitution was passed, declaring that 
Congress should “ make no law respec ting any establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 


This Professor Curtis claims to be the true history of the 
steps by which the right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates = our own consciences was secured to American citizens. 
He claims it as the distinctive honor of - denomination, that 
xii led always in the work. He very frankly and fairly 
accords to other denominations all the me sit of their good acts 
in this direction, but he claims for his own the distinction of 
haying been the standard-bearer in the war waged from the 
days of Constantine the Great to the days of Roger Williams. 

If this be true—and his historical references are before the 
public and open to controversy if not ex act—he appears to show 
that the cardinal principles of Democratic . tepublicanism have 
sustained his people against Popes, Emperors Councils, and 
Consistories, and at last found their full religious development 
in the United States, as a rule of relationship between civil 
and religious affairs; and their political development in the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

It is a bold claim at any rate; and if substantiated, the most 
glorious one ever made by a Christian Church. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


FOREIGN. 

Enctanp.—That dear Bull, or rather that dear Bull’s Head—the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain, Canada, the East-Indies and Southern Sebas- 
topol, does not appear to have committed any more than its usual amount 
of “betises” during the month of January. England reminds us of the 
man who was born of a Sunday, and of all the mishaps in the world, of a 
Sunday which fell on the 29th day of February, which being bissextile, the poor 
fellow’s birth-day came only once in four years, and so he never came of age 
until he was eighty-four. She is always four years behind the age, and 
pottering and drivelling away at some old fogy, old-world nonsense which 
has been, full three of those years, exploded in every other quarter of the 
globe. Father Miller himself could not hurry up her millennium. She would 
sink, and bury herself in the “salt ooze” around her foggy little island, 
with all the “ascension robes” of all his disciples, male and female, made 
into a balloon to bear her up. ... Just think of it. We were flooded with 
lies on this side of the herring-pond—* gross as the father who begat them” 
—id est, the London Times—about Russia and the Czar. Russia was used 
up, Russia was bankrupt; her population decimated; trade stopped; peo- 
ple starving; Czar going crazy; nobility disaffected ; serfs rebellious—every 
thing in Russia was in fact gone quite to the dogs—and nothing kept her from 
being knocked into “ pi,” or falling all apart into little bits, but the winter 
and the ice. Soon as spring came, and a great thaw—that was the last of 
her. So the London Times said. So veracious members of Parliament said. 
So some body said Mr. Gladstone said that Cupid Palmerston said; but who 
he said it to no body said. Yankeedom grew somewhat fatigued with this 
standing joke of the gentlemen about St. James’s, and Printing-House Square, 
and Downing street, and rather “guessed” it would be a ‘‘leetle’’ more 
satisfactory to have the evidence of a pair or so of Yankee eyes, or Yankee 
ears, before the universal Yankee nation accepted the whole thing as gospel. 
So Col. T. P. Shaffner ran over to take a look at matters and things in Rus- 
sia; and when he got there it fell out that for the life of him he could not 
discover a single thing of all the things veraciously reported by the London 
press. “ Tout au contraire”’—no body seemed a bit disturbed, or frightened, 
at the redoubtable Englishmen, who didn’t carry the Malakoff. The Czar 
was very well in his mind, and ate with an appetite. The “nobles” were 
not turned to “ ninepences.” The serfs were eager to go and play soldier. 
Every body had more money than they knew what todo with; and no body 


” 
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cared whether 1t thawed or not. The Colonel came right home and let the 
cat out of the bag. Wicked Colonel, to do such a thing, and nearly split 
the Thunderer’s sides with cursing, and Yankeedom’s with laughing. Col. 
T. P. Shaffner, you are a bad fellow. Why couldn’t you leave John Bull 
quiet in his conceit? It didn’t hurt you, did it? We all knew what fan- 
tastical fibs he was telling; but we knew why he did it. It was to salve 
his conscience and his pride for taking to his heels, down in the Crimea 
get all the glory and hard knocks. 


there, and leaving poor Jean Crapaud to 
And have a 


Just see the mischief you have been and gone and done, sir. 
sharp eye for yourself, too, sir. You have waked up the ‘ Thunderer.” 
He is “enragé.” He foams at the mouth. Don’t let him catch you on his 
cellar-door; or playing ‘‘ chanies” in his area, my military friend, unless your 
back is covered with Russia leather. Just listen to him a minute, and you 
will see what sort of fun you have to expect from him. 

Quoth the aroused Titan: 


“Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was a weakling by the side of Col. Tal. P. Shaffner 
[t is a pity that his account of the Russian empire has not been accompanied by : 
il yth portrait of the illustrious traveller. We should have liked to 

‘that keen and sallow Yankee as he actually crouched i 

1 Russian hut, and, while he assiduously whittled away at some convenient 
piece of yer, resolved with himself the best means of pouring a roseate s} 
dor ov t tu ymfortable scene. low far he has succeeded it must he for h 
readers to 


If our Colonel does not send Boanerges a “lock of his hair,” as a sma‘l 
mark of his kind regards, he “shall never more be officer of ours.” Of 
course, a Yankee’s coloring Russia red, bleaches the stain of defeat from the 
cheek of Brittania. Of course, a Yankee’s spitting tobacco-juice, takes off 
all that is foolish from the Thunderer’s spitting its harmless venom against 
the walls of Cronstadt and North-Sebastopol. 
tling a shingle supersedes the necessity of England’s retrieving her lost 
honor by cutting through the war-like host of “ Holy Russia.” Certainly 
a full-length portrait of Col. Shaffner would be a prettier sight, than the 
iub of war she has hung up ¢his time, in her national gallery! Send 


Of course, a Yankee’s whit- 


] 

A 

poor d 
the picture by all means, Colonel. 

But with superior cruelty, and to add that “last straw,” beneath which 

7? ’ 

the camel’s back gives way, Colonel Roberts—another Yankee colonel—a 

real colonel—a fire-eating colonel, who led, if we mistake not, the most des- 

perate storming party of modern times over the ramparts of Chepultepec— 

sits down and quietly points out all uncle John’s ridiculous blunders in the 


Crimea. And our second colonel talks to them Yankee fashion.’ Where, 


he a Sy 


“ Where were the British reserves, that should haye been launched as a thun- 
Olt upon the Redan, when Col. Wyndham’s stormers had gained the curtain 
and effected an esx ilade ? He was on hour and three quarters in t WOrkKS ¢ 
the Red and three times sent for support. Where was the General comma 


lan, 





When these stormers were driven back, the British army became ¢ 


12 
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forlorn hope—its commander the leader. The duty of every Englishman was then 


to save England’s glory, or to fill an English soldier’s grave. But not even half of 
the stormers were killed or disabled! Their General reports them as retreating! 


Oy 


Great God! what aconfession from an English general! Stormersretreat! Storm- 
ers’ dead bodies may fill the ditches and heap the breaches over which the reserves 
may rush to the citadel. This is the inexorable law of war! To retreat is the 
stormers’ ‘act of outlawry,’ and an army’s disgrace. 

“The five hundred Spartans who defended the pass of Thermopyle, eternalized a 
nation’s name. All but one made it their sepulechre—that one was disowned by the 
Spartan mother! Yet England, claiming to be the ‘ Mother of Heroes,’ praises Eng- 


" 


lishmen who retreated from the Redan! The English mother has been prostituted 
by this revolting alliance with polygamous Turkey; and the unnatural embrace has 


adulterated Anglo-Saxon blood. Spartan valor has been the talisman of the brave 
since Thermopylze was immortalized. The retreat from the Redan has not Spar- 


tanized English fame, or Thermopylized that pass into Sebastopol.” 

Softly, Colonel, softly! You are not talking to great two-fisted, six-foot, 
dare-devil Yankees, who would poke their heads into Tophet to see whether 
Satan burned anthracite or butiminous coal. Nothing of the sort. You are 
talking to an inferior race ; men caned and padded into soldiers ; poor fellows 
crimped from parish work-houses, and inveigled away from tailors’ shop- 
boards, and man-millineries. The race of English soldiers is extinct. Red 
tape and elder sons of Lords, 

“Rich in some dozen paltry villages— 
Only great in that strange spell—a name !”— 
have murdered them all on useless battle-fields by incompetent leading! 
The heart of England is a good, frank, honest heart. Real Englishmen are 
noble, downright, true men. They are brave by instinct. We love the 
race. We believe in it, and honor it. God has honored it and blessed it. 
But England does not belong to Englishmen now-a-days. It is pawned to 
my Lord Tom Noddy, the Earl’s son. It is bound by the Delilah of Aristo- 
cracy, and shorn of the glory of its strong locks, handed over naked to its 
enemies. God forbid that any word of ours should pain one honest English 
heart of all the throbbing thousands that would shed their dearest blood 
for man’s redemption from that hideous night-mare of caste and privilege, 
beneath the banner of a second Cromwell! When shall such a hero live 
again? No, Colonel, we have no fault to find with the English people, save 
only with their too patient submission and long suffering. They are com- 
petent to better things. Why will they not find it out? 
‘Take your banner, and, beneath 

The war-cloud's encircling wreath, 

Guard it till your homes are free: 

Guard it—God will prosper ye!” 


Break the fetters of red-tape which bind you. Prove yourselves the men 
of the same temper as those who planted English freedom on American soil. 
Carry English honesty, and faith, and frankness into English government— 
and we Americans have hearts to throb with sympathy and love for all you 
do, or dare, or suffer, Do it soon too; for your government of aristocracy, 
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animated by an insane hatred of every thing which bears the image and su- 
perscription of Freedom, is fast hurrying you intoa conflict with these States. 
They are backing and filling, and playing or attempting to play upon us, their 
tortuous game of diplomatic thimble-rigging. Stop them whilst you may. 
Take the matter into English hands. Take it from the “dear cousins” of 
every two-penny German “ Highness” and ‘“Prince’—whose dominions 
would not make a respectable mud-flat in the Mississippi; and compel the 
sentiment of England’s heart to be uttered by the voice of England's serv- 
ants. ‘They are false to you. They are scheming to entangle you, and sow 
bitterness and hatred between men of the same stock and interest. Gov- 
ern your governors while it is well with you. We can not either of us 
afford to make the match. War is ruin to us both, But, if we must go 
into the ring—remember it will be for the championship this time; and the 
“belt” which England might lose to America to-day, no future battle could 
retrieve. Our expansion into greatness is daily—our limits boundless. The 
old age of a people circumscribed, and bound in straitly by narrow geogra- 
phical limits, can not be pitted, without madness, against the youth of one 
whose “ reach” stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the land of 
ice and snow to the gardens of the tropics! The fortune of a single war 
may strike the hour of England’s decadence—an hundred wars could not 
stay the march of America. She might lose battles, and ships, and men and 
money—she has plenty tolose. Shecan afford to lose them in a good cause. 
Can England? Let the Crimea’s thousand shallow graves give answer. 
And for the state of England generally, let our dear friend and ally, the 
London Times, tell its story : 

“The great British nation is beginning, at last, to be conscious not only of some 
natural deficiencies, but even a temporary obscuration of its powers. We have 
some good painters, though even they are finding their matches abroad; but for the 
rest—let us see! We want a Heaven-sent General, [a slur upon General Simp- 
son.] We want a poet, [a fling at Tennyson.] We want a good historian—not a 
brilliant essayist, [a sneer at Macaulay,] but a man who can write a compendious 
and classical history of England, or any other history. We want some endurable 
sermons, [a sarcasm launched at the whole body of the British clergy.] If the 
pulpit just now has no luminaries to mention, on the other hand the stage is not in 
its palmiest state. There died lately in great distress a man who could compose 
some original airs; but this moment it can not be pretended that we have a single 
composer of extraordinary genius. Going lower, into those homely regions where 
Prince Albert loyes to succor and elevate the soul of British art—in furniture, 
paper-hangings, iron-work, china, and almost every thing that contributes to the 
decoration of our houses, we are still beaten by foreigners. Apropos of Birming- 
ham, within these few years two splendid mansions have been built in Piccadilly, 
by millionaires, both with costly iron railings—the one, however, from abroad, the 
other evidently from some home foundry. The foreign railing is a work of art, the 
other is an iron railing and no more. Q, E, D.” 

Upon which showing, being naturally enough disgusted with the state of 
that people ; we will take the boat for Calais, or Boulogne, and cross over 
to “la Belle” 

Fraxce—whose Emperor, like a famous French king who went before 
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him, having marched forty thousand men first up the hill, then down 
in the slightly inaccurate expectation that Gen. Simpson would follow hin 
to the top, and help him to a peep at the inside of “holy Russia,” begi: 


to get a little grouty. Wise folk say that rather too much “Cayenne” ha: 


mingled with the “enteinte cordiale” soup, which the allied powers hay 
been so lovingly eating with the same spoon; and that, like the Indian whe 


got the mustard up his nose, his “ Imperial Highness” begins to think « 


his “uncle” and weep. It is whispered that a French Emperor, elected 


by the people, is as little loved by English gentlemen, whose forbears were 
inscribed on “ Battle Abbey roll,” as an American President is. Let us 


We do not think the world would, be much the wors« 


wait a little and see. 
When th 


for some plain talking between those high contracting powers. 
rogues fall out some honest Italians, and Poles, and Hungarians may, per 
Which probable misunderstanding brings us, ¢ 


haps, come by their own. 
tand any thing at 


sourse, to the place about which no body seems to unders 


all, that is, to— 

Nicaracua.—To promote a better knowledge whereof, we shall offer, in 
the first place, the following description of the country, which we have ob- 
tained at no end of expense and trouble, froma very dear friend of ours 
and great traveller, the Count De Sissers: 
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bane of the country has been its civil wars, and it was one of these which enabled 
Col. Walker to achieve his almost bloodless conquest.” 


Not a bad “bonne bouche,” as may be seen, for a hungry gentleman; and 
many hungry gentlemen who, having “ spent their substance in riotous liv- 

g,”’ prefer “t’ortillas,” “ frijioles,” roast lamb, and pretty women to the 
husks which swine do eat. It isa pity that good faith has compelled our 
Government to delay the adventurous youths who, under the patronage of 
Col. Parker H. French, are so anxious to enter in and possess the land. Let 
them, however, possess their souls in patience. Unless the Cabinet of St. 
James acts with better faith than has heretofore distinguished them in re- 
gard to Central American affairs, the embargo may not be of long duration. 
And all this being intimately connected with our 


DOMESTIC 

concerns, we turn our eyes with great pleasure homewards. Here two sub- 
jects have engrossed the attention of all for the past month. The organization 
of Congress, and the President’s Message. If the latter had not happily 
come before the former, we should have to go to press again ignorant of its 
contents, as the types will not wait for the patriotic gentlemen at Washing- 
ton to finish their triangular duel. The message is clear, able, and to the 
point. It has the additional merit of being short enough to read in an 
ordinary life-time, a peculiarity many similar documents can not boast of. 

The Message was sent in on the 31st of December. The opposition press 
made some little noise, as was to be expected, over this departure from cus- 
tom; but the President, we think, very properly decided that custom and 
the Constitution were two very different things; and that no constitutional 
provision enjoining upon him to wait the election of a Speaker by the House 
of Representatives, and @ constitutional provision very strictly enjoining the 
duty of communicating, from time to time, to that formerly respectable body, 
whatever important information, touching the welfare of the country, he 
might have to convey—it was clearly his right to choose his own time, cus- 
tom or no custom. 

He repudiates the English construction of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, as 
purely absurd—a conclusion in which all sane men agree with him—our 
equitable friend, John Bull, simply claiming the right to keep all he has and 
get all he can; and politely requesting the United States to content them- 
selves with the little end of nothing whittled small. By the terms of the 
treaty it was stipulated that neither power should colonize or acquire do- 
minion, or exert a protectorate over Central America. Great Britain inter- 
prets this to mean, that she shall colonize, acquire, and control; and the 
United States shall not. This her Majesty’s ministers call a fair division. 
It reminds us of the equal division which Mrs. O'Flaherty made of the house 
with Mr. O'Flaherty. She kept the inside, and gave him the out. 

On the attempt to enlist Americans in foreign services, the Message says, 
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that proper steps have been taken to prevent such violation of our neutrality ; 
and that Great Britain, on our remonstrances has asserted that she has given 
“stringent instructions” against it to her agents—‘ Quien Sabe”——She did 
the same in 1812—if her ministers were to be believed; but “Free Trade 
and Sailors’ rights” had to be enforced after all by the remonstrances of shot 
and shell, and the “stringent instructions” of Yankee rifles, Perhaps she 
has better sense now. We are not quite sure of it, however. 

On the “ Danish Sound Dues” the message is “ fifty-four forty or fight.” 
The American people may be found in the same latitude. 

On the Spanish difficulties it is not quite so clear, and scarcely as belli- 
gerent as circumstances warrant. The President has reason to believe that 
Spain means to do what is right; to pay up the indemnities due for outrages 
to our flag; to afford increased mercantile facilities; and behave pretty 
generally. We wish we believed half as much; but we don’t. Spain isa 
worn-out bully ; and very little is to be got out of that sort of character by 
soft sawder. When she must, she will; and not sooner. 

The balance on hand at the beginning of the present fiscal year, was 
$18,931,976—a very natural result of Democratic rule. The Democracy 
always have a balance on hand. Whenever the people go crazy, and turn 
them out for four years, their opponents take such excellent pains to get 
rid of their legacy, that the said people are compelled to clap them back in 
a hurry to save the pieces, and prevent national bankruptcy. How the said 
people can be stupid enough ever to make such a mistake, as to give any 
set of political swindlers the chance of squandering what Democratic admin- 
istrations lay up for them, is one of the mysteries in psychology we have 
never fathomed. 

About Kansas it tells a little plain truth, namely, that there is no danger 
there—that the federal executive has seen no just cause for its interference— 
that the people are able to govern themselves; and all the noise of the 
opposition a mere concert of dogs “ baying the moon.” 

The message winds up with a manly and open declaration of State rights ; 
and a concise statement of the position of the President and the Democratic 
party in opposition to all unconstitutional interference with them. 

Take it altogether, it is a document honorable to its author, and entirely 
satisfactory to the national Demoeracy both North and South. Its universal 
dissemination renders a more extended synopsis, on our part, unnecessary. 

New-Yorxs—Gov. Clark, of that State, has written a message. It is not 
known whether Goy. Clark was ever connected with Punch—it is more 
probable, however, that he is the mysterious editor of Young America. 
We have heard it whispered so; but our faith in the report is much shaken 
by the fact that the Governor’s jokes are altogether superior to the staple 
commodity of the latter publication. His message is one huge joke. It 
runs over with fun. It glitters with coruscations of wit. It bursts out all 
over with broad grins. It riots in Pantagruelian pleasantries. The Whig 
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party lives—in the Governor's Message. The “Maine Liquor Law works 
well in the interior”—of the Message. The State of New-York is satisfied 
with their Governor—in the Message. The canals are completed—in the 
Message. There is no deficiency in the funds of the State; no dissensions ; 
no diversity of opinion‘ Know-Nothing”—in the Message. Blessed St. 
Angelo, what isn’t there in that Message? But what, above all, strikes us 
with an undying admiration, is the good man’s piety, and evident modest 
self-appreciation in his concluding prayer, namely: “In the name of the 
Prophet—Figs!” 





mn OU le Oe 


Ovr domestic chronicle of musical matters for the past month is somewhat 
arid. Old Boreas has been amusing our ears with a mighty variety of sharp 
airs, and playing his North wind as first blower pretty nearly every night. 
{lis confidence in the endurance of his orchestra and the robustness of his art- 
ists, has fairly driven the smooth Italians from the field. Those dainty song- 
sters of the sunny south have “‘ folded their tents, like the Arabs, and silently 
stolen away.” Like a writer who always keeps his best sentence for the last, 
they gave Don Giovanni as their parting gift. A crowd, of course, snapped 
their fingers at Boreas, and filled the house as it had not been filled on any 
previous night of the season. The immortal old opera was well played— 
musically, we mean—and every body was pleased. 

The second concert (fourteenth season) of the highly-prosperous Philhar- 
monic Society came off on Saturday, January 12, in Niblo’s,Theatre. And 
such a jam sure ne’er was seen. Not that we never saw theatre so full 
before, but never was place so full of youthful beauty. Nowhere in the 
world—yes, we say it advisedly—nowhere in the world beside, do you ever 
see such a collection of glancing eyes, pearly teeth, ruby lips, and all the 
charms that disturb bachelor’s repose. The wonderful prosperity of the 
Society is a remark in every body’s mouth ; and we, with many others, have 
drawn the inference, that these full attendances were owing to the admirable 
performances of the Society, and have congratulated ourselves, our city and 
country, on the wonderful increase in genuine musical taste which all this 
indicated. Upon closer scanning, however, of our weaknesses, we are com- 
pelled to admit that our attendance, if not wholly procured, is rendered 
more inexorably punctual by what we expect to see as well as hear. Take 
the beauties from ‘‘ Heath’s Book” for the last twenty years, from “ Finden’s 
Galleries,” “‘ Wreaths,” “Amaranths,” and all the other receptacles for art- 
ists’ conception of female loveliness, add about one hundred faces such as 
no English limner has ever yet traced, and you will have a few of the other 
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reasons why the Philharmonic Society is so very prosperous. Yes, my 
worthy old friend—old before your time—you may smile incredulous, with 
that hard mouth of yours, and look villainously cynical and contemptuous 
out of those eyes, all puckered at the corners with too intent study of certain 
interesting pictures that come fifty-two to the pack: but if you had been 
there, and when you went back to the club, didn’t lose your first rubber, 
why, all we can say is, that twenty years of club-life is even worse than we 
thought it was. 

Our Philharmonic Society must take care, though, if they wish to preserve 
their prosperity. We really believe that many, if not most of those fair 
young faces, have ears attached to them which appreciate good music. 
Now, we don’t really think that the symphony by Gade, or the overture by 
Berlioz, which were played on the evening we are writing about, can be 
fairly considered good music—at least, not good for very young people, 
whose taste has not yet been palled by Beethoven and Mozart. It is a mis- 
take which old musicians—not composers, but performers—will be very apt 
to fall into, to imagine that what interests them will, or ought to, interest 
an audience. Novel effects, wonderful exhibitions of the capacities of the 
orchestra, ingenious handling of the subject, elaborate harmonies, new com- 
binations, very great learning—all these interest and please professors ; and 
all these were to be found in the Symphony in C minor of the Dane, and 
the “ Francs Juges” of the Frenchman. And all those make good musi 
just in the same sense that Lindley Murray’s Grammar, Johnson’s Diction-. 
ary, and Whateley’s Rhetoric, made Dickens’ description of the death of 
Little Nell. There was something wanting, several things, in fact—for 
neither of those compositions displayed any melodic invention—but the great 
want was—genius. Now, we respectfully submit to the Philharmonic dire 
tion the propriety of their giving us Beethoven and Mozart, varied with a 
good deal of Von Weber, and some Mendelssohn and Spolir, until we young 
sters get tired of them, and when we do we will give them notice, and ask 
for learned works. How delightfully Euryanthe came in at the end of tl 
concert, to refresh our weary spirits with a little of the true gold! We 
almost were inclined to think Von Weber, from hearing him under such cir- 
cumstances, the greatest composer of the world. Indeed, Verdi and Mer 
dante came out strong in such company, with Badiali for interpreter. 
Badiali, take him for all in all—power and quality of voice, purity of into- 
nation, perfection of method, true passionate expression, is simply the best 
singer we ever heard. We make no exception in favor of any man or wo- 
man; tenor, soprano, or contralto; Mario, Jenny Lind, Grisi, or Alboni; 
take him for all in all, he is our Magnus Apollo, the best singer, the most 
perfect artist we ever heard. The orchestra played as well as usual, and did 
their best for Messrs. Gade and Berlioz. 








